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OPFICE COKNER GFCEDAR STREET STR CEW.. “we wm 7 . 1 SVP TES Ti 7s 2D NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY 
IND DROSDwAY: NUW- YORK, SALTTRDAY, WOVBUBBE 8. 1988. | pent 
BITBRALTCRB, GO, | witha oyemter. . er are aa 
2 Ga And Winter builds a throne of ice But high on the deck was a pall-cover'd no ba ae 
a ache Upon a world of snow. They rowed with their white wings the bark through the Bood, 
MISS LANDON’S ILLUSTRATIONS. = = con — with plame and pearl, Til a ed at the peek — 4! es Oy seeds 
isher’ ing- . . wi : : » “be altar and the gem ; A wind swept the river, and flung back the pall, 
F ° ee «= a — 7 ee eg by L. E. Little do the gay wearers think Aud there lay a lady, the fairest of all. 
| ox ee be ~ ’ ’ ckeon. How brave men toil for thea. But pale as a statue, like sunshine on snow, 
| e great popularity of the Scrap- Book for 1832 has rightly encouraged The product of far distant lands, The bright hair seem'd mocking the cold face below; 
: the publication of another volume, still more pleasingly enriched with Nurst by far distant skies, Sweet truants, the blush and the smile are both fled, 
interesting works of art, and still more beaotifully illustrated by the pen Are bere the triumph and reward , , 1e dead. 
i u Sir Lancelot weeps as he kneels by the d 
of the poet. It was happily said of Goldsmith, nullum quod tetigit non Of boman enterprise. And these are love's histories; « vow and a dream 
’ ornavit ; and if ever the same eulogy was applicable to another writer, it Amid the ships that bear around And th voters ~ sdbng oaeae aie + from Wife's otreem 
iseminently due to the sweet, the touching, and the varied strains of The wealth of half the world, Too par ed ar to fie vetaobat bev teers 
ee i inti Are those that, for the Quorre bound, Can bring back the he. our hearts and our years! 
: Php oy eetag 4 ae Soe tion are offered to the fancy of Have just their sails unfurled. & " y 
writer; and upon each something of general interest is expected. Freighted with goods that new-found climes . . 1] : 
; oo! selections shall be made to justify this panegyric ; or as far as May envy English skill, RECOLLECTIONS OF A SEA LIFE. 
merit is concerned, there is no matter which of the poems we take for | They bear no thunders o'er the dee From a Lanion Magazine. 
; our examples, 4] To work our nation's will. i * ©, * We bad mech of the weather as above described before 
i _ We begin, however, with Admiral Collingwood; a stirring descrip- In peace they go, with pure intent, we hauled up to the northward, and made the N. W. coast of New Hol- 
4 tion of naval feeling, and a splendid portraiture of a true British hero. And with this noble aim— land—aad a sterile and barren-looking coast it is, We saw no smoke, 
t i inks it i : , ; twill nor any other symptom of inhabitants, and but little verdure. That which 
Methinks it is a glorious thin Barbaric hords to civilise, i 
, To sail upon the deep ; & By traffic to reclaim. might have been in a cooler season was now (in December) scorched by 
r A thousand sailors under you, They go for knowledge, and in hope “ pigieny > 4 EP bong) owe gave use “oe we oe ee 
t Their watch and ward to keep: Seon Knowledge may eval oolene he coeny os and fn we 1 rl at ‘ ‘Wi ps fiered 
e To draw the cavare snd Gaknowa calmed for several days; and Ido not remember to heve suffered so 
x 
, To see your gallant battle-llag Within the social pale much from bent at any other time in the open sea, One of our men 
e So ary unrolled, A bite end Cede ren mathy died from a coup-de-seleil, and two others, one a fine young fellow, 
g As scarcely did the wild wind dare The heart hes with the bold: went mad. Al this time, too, we lost one a primest men, the gun- 
y To stir one crimson fold: The cheek is flushed. the eye is bright ner’s mate, who had saved the ship in the’ North Sea, by discovering that 
n : ‘ herel : ’ , ‘ the gun-tackles bad been cut. In the morning, about eight o'clock, we 
" Tulbe binds cote tes — round, We tastfeaut tha camuster’ crime had spread the awnings, and prepared, as well as we could, for another 
‘. ; — . » ¢ ; 
e Yet know they only wait von sides in hee. or of tie treve, hen pe ey when ed ge ges Far trans Po ag sg rine 
a It is a glorious thing. And raise the banner and the arch, ull of the ship, and, slipping bis hold, fell overboard. —— ; 
° 8 g Althongh apon the grave and endeavoured to catch hold of the ship as she glided him, and of 
Our admiral stood on the deck - S ht ropes that were thrown to him; but nobody seemed to be aware of the 
e ' 
n And looked upon the sea; a ee ae rate at which we were going, for although it was perfectly calm on deck, 
7 He held the glass in his right hand, TI g roy the lofty mils were filled with a light air of wind which wae right aft, and 
1ough courage and though constancy ‘ vy : 
t And far and near looked he : Deserve the bhtneat wood we were eliding slong at the rate of about three knots. It was not antil 
~~ H ld : : The dreary dae. Faid treckioes wood, he was astern that the helm was put down and an endeavour made te 
h ow pat a hostile ship The lion at their side clear the boat; but, in the boisterous weather we bad been necustomed 
| »road upon the main ; : o> wir to encounter, the quarter-boats had been lashed and secured as if it were 
1° From east to west, from north to south, oe oe ee a and foes intended that iney aahial should Le lowered agnin, By the sime she was 
y It was his own domain. ‘Mid slaves the ae me —_—— ready for lowering, the man was a full gatle's length on the weather- 
nh ‘G . . . id slavery, suffering, deserts, , beam of the ship, which bad been hove-to. He was still swimaing, with 
m 300d rews is this for Old England, It has been (heirs to roam, ; : ; : 
his head well above water, and until now had been silent; but at this 
¥ mien d ery her merchants fare; Lead onward by that general thought, lime he gave a piercing scream of despair, and we saw him no more. It 
1e ick o'er the sea, no enemy ‘What will they say at home?’ en enka Vial g . yh : ’ 
| ; A 4 A. ‘ was said that a shark must have seized him, as he disappeared so sudden- 
re : Wi Gress the pameeuy Wwe. es way oe eevegtarers ly; but it is more probable that he bad been taken with eramp, or bis 
te A paleness came upon his cheek, andien a. rely net ~ A hopes, power of swimming had been exhausted; for, although, when the boat 
A shadow to his brow; Wi y & iday? arrived on the spot, too late to see anything of him, the people in her 
or | Alas! our good Lord Collingwood, Bail vat ae Gat nape we My picked up his bat, they saw no traces of blood in the water, and had a 
4 Whatis it ails him now? “t ye nett a ted ches alm . shark taken him, the water would, probably, have been stained with it. 
e *s4.¢ Was th reign . ee; th ! inst ce i j j ‘ve j e y 
- are sind with oro mea’ opee, | And forthetr sake wo trend thy decks, ba ine pay uelenne of ia ad ] ror otereny ie woset aay guame 
od Each softer pulse is stirred ; God speed thee o'er the sea!” a gloom over us all: he was one of the best men in the ship; and, al- 
>d It one ory eg of phon oy Tintagel Castle suggests a touching legend. though we had had some hair-breadth escapes, and broken us an ene- 
aa opens ay Corre. * Alone in the forest Sir Lancelot rode, my ‘ssquadron, he was the first man we had lost since we left England. 
lo He’s pining for his native seas, O’er the neck of his courser the reigns lightly flow'd, The manner of his death, too, ina fine calm morning—illustrating the 
of And for his native shore: | And beside hung his hesmet, for bare was his brow, poet's conception of danger which “frowns in the storm, but in the sun- 
7 All buat his honour he would give, To meet the soft breeze that was fanning him now. shine yt me Ee meena the feeling for him: at least, L know that I did 
‘ To be at home once more. | =e ’ not get his lastand only scream out of my head fora longtime. The 
o He does not know his children’s fare ; Her iger mt pee prs ea we cethae ne by srnggtrg converse of the poet's conceplion of danger, onmely, its oul froweing 
e ¢ , nd, crush C st each sep by (be Warnors ? ‘in the storm, every man who has been accustomed to brave it becomes 
, His wife might pass bim by, Gave forth all their fragrance; while thick overhead AT tele ¢ : 
ge ' ght p y J bal agrance ; familiar with; le th the fac 
th He is so altered, did they meet, The bows of the oak and the elm tree were spread. pry Bese y ‘mel. he a havis danenerd ete GEES POP er 
de ' With an unconscious eye: The wind stirr’d the branches, as if its low suit é Long after the incident | have just related, Llent « hand to save the 
hall ‘ He has been many years at sea, Were urged, like a lover who wakens the lute ; life of a man on whom the daoger seemed to frown much more than on 
he / He's worn with wind and wave; And through the dark foliage came sparkling and bright, our poor friend, the gunner's mate. We were coming across the Atlen- 
iA He aske a little breathing space Like rain through the green leaves, in stall gems of light. = ina74 — it we blowing a gale all night from the N.W. 
es Between it and his grave: . . , e were undera reefed foresnil and close-reefed main topsail, top-gal- 
of | . 8 j There was stillness —not silence ; for, dancing along, lant yards on deck, and top-gallant masts struck, During the pon. = 
es 5 He feels his breath come heavily, A brook went its way, like a child with a song; | awk the gale increased so much that it was thought right to send the 
ee : His keen eye faint and dim; Now hidden, where rushes and water-flags grow— | top-gallant masts on deck. f was first-lieuteannt of the ship, and at seven 
ho } It was a weary ee rh Now clear, while white pebbles were glistening below. | bells (half past seven) I took charge of the ship, and permitted the officer 
~ 3 That England asked of him. Lo, bright as a vision and fair as = dream, | Whe _—— to go below to 7 anni his kote aud prepare for breakfast. 
n He never saw his home again— The face of a maiden is seen in the stream! hen the masts were sent down, one of the forecastle men, who had 
he The deep voice of the gun, With her hair, like a mantle of gold, to her knee, gone into the lee-fure-chains, to gather in the slack of the top-gallent 
we 3 The lowering of his battle-flag, Stands a lady as lovely as lady can be. | back ~~ ion Yaga by + — lurch of the ae and ry “fly- 
10 : Told when his life was done. adi oe ™ 1s alt , ing cords, torn from his gresp by the weather-roll, left him at the mer- 
an | Ft il cntiealindend Few a ox a tove-tale—the bard's sweetest a | ey of the “ tumbling billows of the deep.” He swam well, however, and 
o His sailors walked the deck and wept; Are poor beside those which each memory hoards ; buffeted them with lusty sinews. ‘The main-hatchway-gratings bappen- 
ses Around them howled the gale ; Dream of some gentle whisper the haunted and low, j ed to have been got up on the poop, for the purpose of doula the ham- 
eal And far away two orphans knelt— Such aslove may bave murmur'd—ah, long, long ago! | mocks upon them, which could not be kept in their Prt rs place 
er- : A widow's cheek grew pale. | She led him away to an odorous eave, _ by reason of the roughness of the sea. On the impulse of the moment, 
ul- _ Amid the many names that light | Where the emerald spars shone like stars in the wave ; one of those gratings was thrown overboard tothe man. “ Lown with 
¥3 \ Our history's blazoned line, And the green moas and violets crowded benesth, i the helm !""— Man the fore-clew-garnets!'—" Clear away the lee-quar- 
le- I know not one, brave Collingwood, And the ash at the entrance bang down like a wreath. ter boat!” were orders soon given; and while the fore-seil was hauling 
d; That touches melike thine.” up, and the boat being cleared away, | jamped into the cabin, to ask the 
1S i li inted with equal spirit and with a beautiful reference | They might have been happy, if love < ould but learn | Captain whether she should be lowered. 
at rovemes is se eediti qt a A di va ag o From some flow ers a lesson, and like their leaves turn There are times in the open ocean when the attempt to cha 
om to the African expedition, just sailed tor the Niger. ; Round their own inward world, their own fragrant nest, | boat from the ship would be attended with instant and certain hito 
er “ Where are they bound, those gallant ships, Content with its sweetness, content with its rest. sli who should be sent in her. Short of this, there are times also whea 
st- That here at a lie, But the sound of the trampet was heard from afar, the prospect of such a result may make the question of, whether a boat 
ot 7 Now quiet as the birds that sleep And Sir Lancelot rode forth again tothe war; shall be despatched, one of anxious consideration for the officer who is to 
he q Beneath a summer sky. : } Andthe wood-nymoh was left as eye woman will be | give the answer; particularly if he himself is not to partake of the risk. 
I é Their white wings droop, their shadows sweep | Who tresis her wi S le being, O false heeet to @ Our Captain was placed in this situation; when, looking from the cabin 
Unbroken o'er the deep 10 ) ole bee g ais ove: > thee. " d b j h the cath d bi ” ti 
a ' , : | windows, be saw the man reac grating, and secure bis hosting by « 
to As if the airy elements For months, every sun-beam that brighten'd the gloom, | good hold of it, This determined him. He answered, “ Yes.” When 
eo Had their own bour of Sleep. She deem'd was the waving of Lancelot’s plume ; f got to the deck again, the boat was ready for lowering; bat, as yet, 
o A hittle while the wind will rise, She knew uot the prood and the beantifal queen, there was nobody in her. In ordinary cases a tour orred boat would 
’ And every ship will be, Whose image was treasured as her's once had been. jbave been despatched from a seventy four with a midshipman, or some 
oP With plashing prow and shining sail officer of lesse “ ideration than a fi 5 lieutenant; who, indeed, is never 
_ hove . , t s if “Gera , ret-ile ; ’ we 
ms Afer epon the sea. There was many 4 dame, there was many a knight, sent on business detached from the shir, except it be toatiack an evemy. 
ve . Made the banks of the river like fairy-land bright 
oat Some will zo east, and some go west, And eqong those whose shadow was cat on th tid Here there was no time to be lost, and I felt that the owus rested on ma 
, Some to the Indian isles, Was Lencelot nonniin acer @ nti sid je uee, to order men into the boat. of to chow them the example by going my- 
: Where Spring is lavish of her bloom, oe o “4 self The last was the shortest mode, and the “come along” which 
~ And Summer of her suites; With porple sails heavily dro sping around, sceompanied my spring oat of the mizeo rigging, was answered by mea 


And some will seek the latitudes 





The mast and the prow with the vale lily bound; 








crowding to follow, We did not «ant a crowd; and when the Gest four 
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had got in, | ordered the rest back, and directed the men at the tackles 
to lower away. 


toes was played in the country @ fortnight after it was produced at 
Laue; and | have a letter in my pocket in which the manager said 
The boat was a small one of four oars, built of very light wood, and | he would very ew hy «3 given me £5 for a copy of the piece, had 
had taken the place of a large heavy one, which bad been damaged; 80 | not he before paid £2 for it \o some stranger.—Some stranger 1 Yes; 1 
that the tackles were too large for her; and her weight was pr! suffi- | have so doubt where he got it from. There is an agency office where 
cient to draw the rope through the pallies. The stern tackle wee yoy A obtained.— What agency office! Mr. Kenneth, at the corner 
lowered more freely than the other; and the more the stern of the boat | of Bow Street, will supply any gentleman with any manuscript on the 
went down, the more the rope of the foremost tackle was jammed in the | lowest terms.—How does he procure them: is it by a shorthand writer 
pallies by lying obliquely to their direction, so that it stuck fast. The | in the theatre? He steals them somehow ; he has no right to them.— 
roaring of the wind and sea made the orders given from the outside of | This is previous to publication? Previous to publication.—It must be 
the ship, not easily heard: and our cailing out to “hold fast the stern-| done by a short hand writer? J do not know how itis done. I offered 
tackle,” was not attended to until the steru of the boat came bang down | to sell correct copies of my compositions for £5, because an author re- 
upon the sea with every lee-lurch, while her bow was still suspended by | ceives a double injury. In the first place, they are not paid for their 
the foremost tackle, which could not be unbouked; and again, with the pieces; and, in the next place, they are represented by the skeletons of 
weather roll, we took a flying leap into the air, of twenty or thirty feet. | their dramas; so that it was emphatically said by the sufferer, the author 
We were retained in the performance of these involuntary vaullings Ua- | was not = robbed, but murdered.— ou could have procured an in- 
til they had been several times repented. I bad hung the rudder, and | junction? If Thad gone into Chancery.—You consulted no lawyer? 
held by the after tackle, in order to be in readiness to unhook it and | No; I understood generally that was the ouly means of obtaining re- 
throw it clear of the boat; but when it slackened, by her stern coming | dress. Do you consider the remuneration to dramatic authors is not 
on the water, Iluckily hed presence of mind enough, before | did 89, to | sufficient to attract first-rate talent to that branch of composition? Cer- 
look forward, in order to see if the fore tackle was ready to be unhooked | tainly not, when periodical writing and novels are so highly paid for. A 
at the same time; and asthe boat was hang by it, to hold fast. Hod I) gentleman will get £1000 for ® novel, and Mr. Sheridan Knowles orly 
suffered the after tackle to be unhooked, we should have been swung | got £400 for the Hunchback —Did you apply to Covent Garden for ad- 
into the air by the one tackle alone, and coming down with the lee-) ditional remuneration for Blackeyed Susan! I did; and { received a let- 
lurch right on end, we should have been dashed, not on the water, but | ter from Mr. Bartley, the manager, in which be expressed something 
into it. The remedy was at length perceived: a man was sent out on | more than surprise at the request, and said the representation of that piece 
the david to overhaul the foremost tackle; we unhooked, and got clear | at Covent Garden theatre had done me a ,reat deal of good. I have not 
of the ship. yet discovered that.—In point of reputation, he meant? The reputation 
We had nothing now but fair play, and 2 roagh sea to encounter. To | I acquired did not give me sufficient influence to get a piece brought out 
pull to windward was the least dangerous part of our task ; and we rose | the neat season at Covent Garden.— But certainly tbe reputation of being 
over the precipitous waves that met us like a seagull. When we had | the author of a piece which had been played so many nights would do 
worked at this for about » quarter of an hour, we began tu fear that our! you good? Not at Covent Garden. It was played thirty nigats there, 
labour was in vain. We had as yet seen nothing of the man; and now | and Mr. Cooke left Covent Garden to play at the Surrey.—On what 
we supposed that we must have passed over the place where he had fal- | stage did it appear to the inost advantage? On the Surrey, certainly ; in 
leu, and that he bad gone down. The men looked wistfully ut the ship, | fact, it was infinitely bettcr played at the Surrey than Covent Garden.— 
which was driving fast to leeward. “Let us give way, and try to find | What did you receive for the Rent- Dayat Drury Lane? £150,—How many 
the grating, and then we shall be sure.” They again plied their oars | nights bas it been acted? I am not certain, for 1 was out of town to- 
In» high sea it is not easy for a person seated ina little boat to see any-| wards the close: I believe either forty-three or or pe = hat you re- 
thing floating which does not rise much above the surface: in fact, it is| ceive the £150 at the close? On the twenty-fifth night.—Have you 
bysically impossible, except at such time as the boat and the object considered at all what legislative provision could be made, which would 
Jooked for happen to be each on the top of a wave at the same instant. | benefit authors in that respect? [think a very heavy penalty upou any 
From the top of one wave the surface of the water can oaly be seen be- | ninnager who should represeat a piece without the author's consent.— 
tween it and the next: the heads of the more remote, only show them That penalty to be obtained by summary proceedings before a magis- 
selves on a level with the nearest ones, Thus we had as yet seen nothing 





——- 





|trate? Yes.—Would it not be difficult to prove the identity of a piece, 
of him, and had nearly given up the endeavour, when the happy coinci- in consequence of alterations? Of course it must be considered accord. 
dence of our rising to the top mr wave at the same time with him occur- | ing to the spirit, and not to the letter of the piece.—Would it not puzzie 
red. 1 fancied that I saw for an instant an erected arm, and called out | some cuuntry managers to decide whether it was a plagiary or not? 
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Times, and relied upon only by the few who take the trouble of going 
patiently through and considering the evidence. The evidence, every 
man of common sense and fairness will admit, covers tbe bank people 
with glory—such glory ee belongs to men of business who manage might 
and difficult transactions in the most trying times, with honesty, cool- 
ness, discretion, and success. Whatever may be thought of the Bank 
system, of the privileges granted to it, and the duties and responsibilities 
imposed upoa it by law, no reasonable man can deny, that these privi- 
leges were exercised, and these duties discharged, in one word—admira- 
bly. The evidence in detail, though given in the newspapers, has been, 
{ fear, not near so generally read as the scandalously garbled and par- 
tial accounts of it given by the enemies of all existing public establish- 
ments. The Whigs would like a government job in place of the Bank, 
which would furnish places to another relay of their hangers-on, and 
therefore they strive, per fas aut nefas, according to their accustomed 
plan, to run ‘t down; but whoever reads the evidence, will think better 
of the management of the Bank than they ever did before. Io many 

rts of it, there is, as I have hinted, an interest quite apart from the po- 
itical question which it concerns, an interest personal, or patriotic, which 
affects our sympathies. 

{ had often heard, from men who did not care to tell with much mi- 
nuteness the circumstances which they knew, about the great panic of 
December 1825, obscure hints of the awful state of monied men in Lon- 
don during that period. I had heard of persons whose names would 
have been a fortnight before received on ’Change es good for a quarter 
of a million, or more, walking about for three successive nights, unable 
to go to bed or to be still, and dreading the day which was to renew 
the uproar, and the erash of credit «ll around them, and which might 
probably crush themselves, | had beard of men who never were agitated 
before, marching up and dowa their pay-rooms, with unsufficient thou- 
sands heaped around them, and praying, like Wellington, while the 
doubtful carnage of Waterloo raged before him, that “night would 
come ;” but I never heard orread any thing upon the events of that 
frightful time that impressed me more than the evidence of Mr. Richards, 
who was Deputy-Governor during the panic, and who appears to be, 
from his evidence, an extremely quiet matter-of-fact man, detailing, with 
naked simplicity, and without exaggeration, the circumstances as the 
occurred. The Physician, from whose Diary so many scenes of vivid, 
personal, and domestic interest, have been given in Maga, scarcely de- 
scribes any thing more striking than the following, which is very nearly 
in the words taken down by the short-hand writer, from the evidence of 
Mr. Richards. ‘I think it must have been in the autumn of 1825 that 
the Bank began very seriously to centemplate what would be the result 
of the speculations, and of various circumstances that were going for- 
ward; that increased in October and November, when there continued 
to be a very great demand for gold, which 1 think bad begun about April, 
and I Lelieve it advanced down to the first Saturday in December. Not 


was in an extreme state of excitement and alarm. I think I can recol- 


to encourage the men. ‘The next wave on which we rose removed all! Some country managers might; but I think in large towns it could be | only the Bank, but I believe every man's mind connected with the city, 


doubt, and showed us the man still boldly floating nearly breast bigh, done very well. I do not think perhaps the author could be enabled to 


supported by the grating, and not far from us. A little more rowing ena- | get any money for the copy of the piece if it was acted at the greatest | 


lect, on the first Saturday in December, having come home after a weary 


bled us to reach him: the bowman laid in bis oar, and pulled him on! room in the town, by people who may be there one night and gone and anxious day from the Bank, receiving a visit from two members of 


board. Having accomplished this, he laid hold of the grating to pull it | another; but in circuits, like the Liverpool, Norwich, and York cireuits, 


this Committee, and one of our bankers of that class, at my owe house, 


in also. This operation appeared to add to the dangerous situation of | be would; also atthe Dublin theatre, and ia Scotland.—Are not all those stating the difficulty in which a banking-house, near to the bank, was 
the boat by pressing her bows down into waves over which she already | provincial theatres, Manchester and York, depressed at present? I be- placed. I will not assert it, but I believe they had gone so far as to take 


seemed to rise as by a miracle. I therefore called out to the }owman to | lieve they are, from political excitement and the general depression of 


care of that house that evening, so as that it might fulfil its engegements. 


re it, and resume his oar; but the man, with more coolnes: and more | the times; I believe they are worse in the manufacturing districts.—Do | The object of that visit was to ascertain what would be my views upon 
« 


oresight than myself, remonstrated by saying, “It may be useful to us,| you mean that depression has only originated since the late political 
putting the grating carefully under the thwarts, or seats, of the boat. 11 | some estent.—Do you think it has arisen from any religious scruples or 
was lucky he did so; for the buoyant power of the grating thus placed, | dislike to theatrical performances? Yes; 1 think sectarianism bas done 
added to the lightness of the boat, made ber a complete life-boat, and | much towards it.—Are strolling players quite extinct now? No, they 
saved our lives. are not.—Are there as many of them as there usedtobe? I do not think 
Lord Byron observes, that a “ tight boat will live in a rough sea;”’ and | there are so many as when Mr. Munden played in a barn.—Do you think 
so she will, particularly when going with berbow to it, But it may prove | strolling pays them; do you think they make any money? I believe 
too much for her, and is more likely to do so if following upon her quar- | they are a very temperate race, and do with a little. —Do you think they 
ter, as we now had it on our way back to the ship. The appearance of | are enabled ever to lay by anymoney? No, I do not think they are; 
the waves as they curled over her, could hardly justify the hope of her} they may be ultimately. It is only when they come bere they are ena- 





surmounting them, asa black squall came on. After rising over many! bled to lay by.—Notin thecountry? No, I think not.—You would have | 


that appeared ready to swallow us, one fellow came, whose curving) a new play, or any thing that was written, put upon the same footing asa 
crest projected his head over us with all the gracefulness of a swan's | novel or any other composition? Precisely —The author of a novel 
neck, As the boat's stern rose erect on this wave, her head was pressed | has only aright of action, which would be worth nothing to you? That 
under the surface, and the wave impelling her forward, launched us un-| would besomething.— You would have it regularly entered at Stationers’ 
der water while it rose overus. At this moment several thoughts passed | Hall? Yes, that would be something ; because there is no doubt authors 
fleetty through my mind; the chief of whieh was, that the chance of | would make common cause with one another to preserve their copy- 
meeting my [riends again in this world was now up. We held instine-| rights: it would be worth their while.—I believe in France the copy- 


tively to the boat, which came out on the other side of the wave, not | right remains in the heirs of the author? I believe it does.—Do you} 


keel up, as I should have expected: indeed, [ cannot now anderstand | think that would be advisable? I would have it fora certain time, say 
how it was (that the impelling power of the wave did not turn her over | twenty-eight years; so that if aman wrote plays, he should vest bis 
when it launched her under water head foremost. Out she came, how- | capital in his works, and leave them to his children for publication.—The 
ever, on the other side of the wave, waddling like a duck. When we} copyright of any work is only for twenty-eight years? Yes.—You think 
found that she was not to go down with us, we caught three out of the | that would be something? Yes, I think that would be a great deal; and 
four oars; the other went astern with our hats and every loose thing in | by those means you would induce men of original talent to write for the 
the boat. The lightness of the wood she was built of, and the buoyant | stage; at present the intellect of the country is almost excluded from the 
principle of the grating, which now floated and pressed upwards against | stage.—What is the general price of the copyright of a play for publica- 
the thwarts, bore her ap with her rollocks well out of the water; while, | tion? Since translation, the price has gone down to nothing. I believe 
as she waddled from side to side, more of the water which was in her was | Mr. Holecroft got £300 or £400.; IL may be in error, but it was a great 
thrown out. When pereeived this, [ made the man whom we had | sum, £300. I believe, for the copyright of the Road to Ruin; and I know 
saved, sit down in the bottom of the boat, with his head only above wa- | Mr. Sheridan Knowles was able to get scarcely any thing for the Hunch- 
ter, in order to his displacing his own bulk of it. He wasa heavy man, | back.—There surely must be a considerable sale of a successful play in 
and not now capable of much exertion. ‘wo of the men whose hats | the lobbies of the theatres? No, there is not since translation. The 
were saved by sorted fastened with rope-yaras, were employed to bale | public have ceased to look upon plays as part of the literature of the 
with them. The other two got their oars out, while I resamed my place | country.” 

at the helm, and steered for the ship no longer, but directly before the 


once, when we had got the boat half baled out, another sea, withoat the | which are enjoyed by the professors of any other art. and which at pre- | 


ceremony of lifting us, as the former had done, rolled over us; but we | sent they have pot. I think there is a great distinction between an author 
had learned by this time, that all is not lost that isin danger; so we | or an actor and a painter. If a painter produce a picture, and from in- 
baled away again, and steered before the wind until we had got to lee- | trigue or misjudgment, or, to take a more liberal illustration, if there be 
ward of the ship; watched an opportunity to round to; and being now | not room enough to hang that picture in an exhibition-room, the painter 


able to pull for her with the sea on our bow, we ultimately got safe on is not compelled to roll his picture up and take it home, but be may | 


board. 


j exhibit itin Bond Street, or any other part of the metropolis; but an 
So | author or an actor could not do that, or, if they do it, they are told they 
THE DRAMA. do 7 pee, oy a pays field is not large nia yg 
, : : . : : a : | cording to law es; hnink it is monstrous, a manager shou say to 
Ma acre ari | e,Nt po 
to copyrights—given by the able author of ‘ Black-eyed Susan,” of London, tor that is the sovereignty which is contended for by the 
“ Rent Day,” and other popalar original pieces—Mr. Jerrold. 
“ Have you any suggestions to offer to the committee with reference | 
to the copyrights of authors? Do you think any improvements could | C 
be made in the law as respects authors? [ think certainly there onght 
to be some penalty inflicted upon any manager who represents any 
drama without the anthor's consent.—How would you have that penalty | 
to be recovered? [ am not sufficiently versed in forms of law to state 
that, but I should imagine before a magistrate. —Would not it be a diffi- 
cult question to put to a magistrate, whether the pieces were the same, 
as in the case of translations, where two authors have transtated the 
same French drama, how could a magistrate be enabled to decide upon 
the identity? 1 do not think you would have so many translations then. 
—Why do you think not so many! Because it would be worth the 
= of "e y original talent to devote their energies to the theatres. 
—Do you thin she i i in- | j 
can Bae ~- Bn tli deteetade Gera hanes | gate, in which Charles the Second figured as the hero, and he was dis 
Stet Geteeneeaenat dineeeen veh thet ¢ | guised as a priest, come to marry a young couple. Mr. Colman said he 
per Pan et A re iat — a red eal barge | small thought, in the present state of the bishops, he ought not to come as a 
played 400 eights le the coune or at Oe a: <7 Fey e nah sg nen but I must make him a proctor. I sacrificed the worth of some- 
<p @iveett tenes Tors 160 slabte ah dons aon , u ~ - thing, which was very worthless perhaps: but I was obliged to sub. 
100 nights at Sadicr's Welle. 100 doen on et tes a 30 wighte ot ; mit to that alteration, which I thought very capricious and absurd.’ 
Covent Garden theatre, and at other houses, at the West. London and | rp rome 
the Olympic, a fewnights. Porthat piece I received altogether as much | BANKING 
as Mr. T. P. Cooke has informed the committee he received for six nights’ (The foliowi tet ok : : : 
acting at Covent Garden theatre.—Sixty pounds? Yes.—That was | in de ( - ing vivid account of the alarming state of public credit 
from the first theatre? Yes —Do you suppose if the other theatres had Me aiken ~ bas Pe. ae Hoey we i from Blackwood’s 
had to remanerate you, they would have acted it? Certainly. It would | What th ky f i i i 
have amounted to a great sum to me if it had been played even onthe | C = you of the Bank question, and the little episode of the 
humble terms of 5e. a-night throughout the country.—Was it published ? | } urrency therewith connected? Doubtless you hold up your hands in 
It was.—Then the Surrey Theatre has lost al! eoutro! Pron, 4 Y ~- 7 4 horver ; but you ought not, for, as Imean to show you, the facts and the 
I could have bad no control over M, Wt bed wot boon nebliche 1 — Did discussions which have lately heeu poured forth by the London news. 
you receive any thing from the publisher? | received 210 for he rH on | papers vee the subject, are very entertaining. It was certainly rather 
right, which, with £50 1 received from the theatre makes the £60 af" foe noe Lop phd weed beg my phreee 
only received £60 altogether. ff it hed not been published I dinate not | oe oo) to te its most secret concerns before a secret Committee 


mile-stone before he can open his mouth. 


ovent Garden.—-Was any alteration made in it? Yes; some passages 
were ordered to be omitted.—Will you state what they were? The 
boatswain has to say, in speaking.of William, ‘ He plays the fiddle like 
an angel.’ He struck that out.—Does the actor leave out that passage 
always in Covent Garden? I believe not.—You think the actor uses (he 
expression although it is struck out? I never saw it but once at Covent 
Garden, and I think he used that expression.—Do you think the Drama 
| ought to be put under the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain? No; | 
| think you might as well have a censorship of the press. —Will you state 
your objection to the control of an examiner? I think it is apt to be 
| exercised very capriciously.—Do you know of any instance? Yes, 
one of my own, at Drury Lane. I hada piece called the Bride of Lud. 


sir.” He was allowed to proceed, and followed up his precaution by | excitement? I think since the peace every thing has been depressed to | 


J » no | Have you any general observations to make with regard to the stage ? | 
sea, across her wake. For some time it seemed labour in vain; and | I think that actors and authors ought to have the self-same privileges | 


“ Was Black eyed Susan licensed? No; it was sent to the licenserfrom | 


misrepresented, and lied upon by the | qp 
j 


| the subject. I was called upon because the Governor was particularly 
connected with the house of Pole and Company, by marriage and other circum- 
| stances of relationship. After speaking upon the subject for some time, I 
| was preity sure that | could answer tor the firmness of the Bank, and I 
| venturedto encourage these gentlemen to hope that, upon anything like 
| a fair statement, the Bank would not let this concern fall through. It 
| was agreed that on the following morning (Sunday,) we should meet as 
| many Directors as I could get together, with the three gentlemen who 
| had called upon me, at the house of one of them, and that in the mean- 
| time some eminent merchants, friends of the house, should also be called 
| to the meeting to assist with their opinion. We so met, and after hear- 
ing all the facts which were collected in the first instance by the bankers 
and the merchants preseat, the Directors authorized their chairs to say 
that assistance should not be wanting. It was agreed that three hundred 
| thousand pounds should be placed at the disposal of Pole and Co. the 
next morning, for which the Bank was to receive, and did receive, as 
| securities, a number of bills of exchange and notes of hand, and over 
| and above, a mortgage on Sir Peter Pole’s property, which was to ride 
| over the whole. During that week, I believe the attention of every 
man was directed much more to the state of that house, than to any 
thing else. They fought through it till Thursday or Friday pretty man- 
fully; and about that time from a conversation I had with a gentleman, 
| a partner in the house, I was led to fear that it might fail; however, it 
| was fonght on till Saturday evening, and I believe their position was then 
| such, that without the assistance of the same eminent individuals who 
| had taken part before, that clearing would not have gone right. Sunday 
| passed, and on Monday morning the storm began, and till Saturday night 
it raged with an intensity that it is impossible for me to describe; on the | 
Saturday night it had somewhat abated. The Bank had taken a firm 
anda deliberate resolution to make common cause with the country, as 
\faras their bumble efforts would go; and on Saturday night it was my 
happiness, when I went up to the Cabinet, reeling with fatigue, to be 
able just to call out to my Lord Liverpool, and the members of bis Ma- 
| jesty’s Government, then present, that all was well. That was, I be- 
lieve, on the evening of Saturday the 17th of December. Then, in the 
| following week, things began to get a little more steady; and by the 
24th, what with the L.T notes that had gone out, and other things, people 
| began to be satisfied; and then it was, forthe first time in « fortnight, 


| that those who had been busied in that terrible scene, could recollect that they 
| had families who had some claim upon Uir attention. Ii happened to me 
| not to see my children for that week.” 

The same witness was asked whether he was apprehensive, during the 
| week he mentioned, that the Bank would not be able to conriinue its,pay- 
| ments ? The answer is striking. ‘ Itlooked exceedingly suspicious. The 
| Bank had determined, as it ought to have done, to pay its last guinea, 
and it would have done so; bot by one of those happy circumstances, 
when Saturday evening came, the tide receded, and I was able to assure 
lis Majesty's Government that it was all well, and the tide turned from 
that moment. Another such week, and the country would not have 


} ° ° ° ‘ 
| stood it; in my humble judgment, the Bank could not haye stood it, 


the | proprietors of Covent Garden; so that he must go beyond the twenty- | though we had gold coming.” 
* * . 


He ie asked, “ At what period, during the year 1824, did it first occur 
to the Rank, that there was danger in the state of trade in the country?” 
‘I cannot positively fix any particular period, because it is not upon 
my mind; but it was impossible, that men acting upon the principles 
that the Directors of the Bank do, could ever look with any satisfaction 
upon the wild schemes that were going forward at that moment. No 
man, witb anything of an oPdinarily regulated mind, could fail to feel 
the greatest alarm upon that subject. There were a great many of us 
| who had never witnessed such events. We might have heard of the 
South Sea bubble, but I do not know that any man ever expected to live 
| to witness a repetition ofany thing of that sort. I can answer for myself, 
that it never bad entered into my contemplation; but my babits and 
views are remarkably quiet, and are no test of other people's.” 

It is this very quietness of the natural disposition of those engaged in 
| such a financial storm, that makes the matter so appallng. The soldier 
and sailorare prepared for the dreadful tumults and extremities to which 
their way of life is liable; but that the tranquil sons of trade should find 
the world of wealth and credit heaving and bursting benenth their feet, 
and the bes: “‘ houses” tumbling around, like venerable trees before the 
rusbing storm, must indeed be dreadful. 

The Goverament of that period appears to have behaved quite as bad- 
ly, us, from all we have learned of the men since, we could be prepared 
foexpect. It isclear, that both by their financial operations, and their 
extravagant announcements of extreme prosperity, they were very in- 
stramental in bringing about thet wild career of speculation which bad 
its terrible denouement in the panic of 1825. But when that crisis came, 
they most pitifully shrunk from undertaking the least responsibility to 
avert the cresh which, in all human probability, awaited the Bank of 

| England. They refused to make any Order in Council for a tempora 
Bank restriction, when applied to upon the subject. and actually advised, 
(the suggestion is said to have come from Mr. Haskisson,) on the 17th 


| December, that the Bank should stick up a notice that they would be 


able to pay in gold on the Ist of February! This plan they thought 
‘might restore onfidence. and answer the purpose!" Pretty Ministers 
ese for the government of England at such atime! If the Bank had 
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been equally foolish ia that period of excitement and terror, the extent but it will never do—it is beginning at the wrong end—it bas a tendency 
of calamity that would have followed defies calculation—all commer-| to make matters worse, by increasing the stagnation and distress, and it 
cial confidenve would instantly and inevitably have been annihilated— | renders the great, uncomeatable Seaton of the interest on the debt more 
the country would have been one dismal and despairing wreck. But} grievous, both positively and comparatively. In vain we cripple our 
the Bank Directors knew bewtec—“ they deliberated very seriously upon | warlike forces, aud submit to injury and degradation to avoid war— 
it, and they came to the conclusion that they could not affix sach a no- 
tice; they were not perfectly satisfied that by the first of February they 
might get gold sufficient, and (ill their minds were clear upon the subject 
they acted at least an honest part, by not pledging themselves to that | 
which they did not see their way to perform, and upon that ground it | 
was declined.” | . 

The deliverance of the country at this period appears to have been | ‘ 
absolutely providential ; the danger went as far as it could go—tothe; JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD 
very verge of ruin, as if to be a warning and a lesson, too feariul and too BYRON. BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. WO. IV. 
importaut ever to be forgotten; bat almost within the jaws of destruc- Byron had two points of ambition,—the one to be thought the greatest 
tion, we were saved by a sudden halt—a “turning of the tide,” more un | poet of his day, and the other a nobleman and man o- fashion, who 
accountable than the storm of distrust which bad raged so furiously. | could have arrived at distinction without the aid of his poeticel genius. 

Of all the testimony given before the Bunk Commitiee, none is of | 7 
comparable interest, upon the general subject of Finance, with that of | 
Mr. Rothschild. The migity Capitalist became absolutely poetical in 
describing the financial greatness of this country; and, like the other 
evidence to which we have adverted, the impressiveness of the impor- 
tant truths which he developed, was greatly heightened by the extreme 
simplicity and plainness with which he stated his views, and the reasons 
apon which they were founded. One of the most disagreeable things 
in the world is a financial quack—a man who involves matiers thal ought | 
to be as plain as the multiplication table, in the obscurity of terms which | 
he calls scientific, because they are used in books, and not in business, | 
and are the significations of perplexed notions, or doctrines assumed 
without proof. Such a man should always be suspected of ignorance, 
for he who bas distinct ideas will express them plainly—or of conceit, 
which makes a man love to show his learning in the out-of-the-wa 
terms. In the one case he is unfit, in the other unworthy to be listened | 
to. Itis very worthy of remark, that all the important people—the men 


“ Frustra cruento Marte carebimus, 

Fractisque rauci fluctibus Adria.” 
Unless we give life and vigour to our resources, by a greater abundance 
of money, we must gradually sink beneath heavy tasation and unpro- 
ductive trade. 





his often produced curious anomalies in his conduct and sentiments, | 
anda sort of jealousy of himself in each separate character, (hat was) 
highly amusing to an observant spectator. If poets were talked of or | 
eulogized, he referred to the advantages of rank and station as com- 
manding that place in society by right, which was oaly accorded to ge- 
nius by sufferance ; for, said Byron, * Let authors do, say, or think what 


haut ton, to which their literary reputations have given them an entrée, 
unless they happen to be of bigh birth, How many times bave I ob- 
served this in London; as also the awkward efforts made by authors to 
trifle and act the fine gentleman like the rest of the berd in society. 
Then look at the faiblesse they betray in running after great people. 


| 


that I never could discover; and the eagerness with which they crowd (o | 
balls and assemblies, where they are as déplacts a» ennuyés, all couversa: | 
tion at such places being out of the question, might lead one to think that 
ten. they sought the heated atmospheres of such scenvs as hot-beds to nurse 
of first rate standing in the money trade, who gave their evidence to the | their genius.” If men of fashion were praised, Byron dwelt on the fa- | 
Bank Committee, gave it in terms which any plain man might perfectly | tility of their pursuits, their ignorance en masse, and the necessity of ta- | 
understand. AMr. Easthope, and others of smaller account, much | jegis to give iustre to rank and station. In short, he seemed to think | 
vaunted by the liberal newspapers, talk a language which they and their | that the bays of the author ought to be entwined with @ coronet to rep 


pn see tm may understand, but which isto plain mercantile men quite | der either valuable, as, singly, they were not sufficiently attractive ; and 
unintelligible. 











fies ot 4 4 this evidentiy rose from Ais uniting, in his own person, rank and genius 
Mr. Rothschild’s panegyric on England was, asT have said, quite! {recollect once laughingly telling him that be was fortavate in being 


poetical—let us compare it witha snatch of Jemmy Thomson's, and you | able to consider himself « poet amongst lords, and a lord amongst poets 


will find, that though the muse of the ‘“ British Virgil” be the more har- He seemed doubtful as to how he should take the parody, but ended by 
monious, in grandeur of conception the great Capitalist is not far be- laughing also. 


See” et Vaednen meee nar Byron has often laughed at some repartie or joke against himself, and, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, got angry at it, but was always soon ap- 
peased by a civil apology, though it was clear that he disliked anything 
like ridicule, as do most people who are addicted to play itoffon others ; 
and he certainly delighted in quizzing and ridiculing bis associates. The 
translation of his works into different languages, however it might have 
flattered bis amour propre as an auitbor, never failed to enrage bim, from 
the injustice he considered all translations rendered to his works. I 
have seen |.im furious at some passages in the French transiation, which 
he pointed out as a proof of the impossibility of the translators ender- 
standing the original, and he exclaimed, “ Ji traditore! Il traditore!" 
(instead ot Il traduttore,) vowing vengeance against the unhapy traducers 
as he called them. He declared that every translation be had seen of his 
poems had so destroyed the sense, that he could not understand how the 
French and Italians could admire his works, as they professedto do. It 
proved, he said, at how low an ebb modern poetry must be in both coun- 
tries. French poetry he detested, and continually ridiculed: he said it 
was discordant to his ears. 


i 


| 





“ Happy Britannia! where the Queen of arts 
Inspiring vigour, liberty abroad 
Walks unconfined, even to thy farthest cots, 
And scatters plenty with unsparing band. 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime, 
Thy streams unfailing in the sammer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks, thy valleys float 
With golden waves, and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless, while roving round their sides 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath thy meadows glow, and rise unquell’d 
Against the mower’s scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth, 
And property assures it to the swain, 
Pleased and unwearied in its guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the sons of art, 
And trade and joy in every busy street 
Mingling are heard: Even Drudgery himself, 
As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 
The Palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded ports, 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
With labour bum, and echo to the shouts 
Of burried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind.” 





| 


| 


Of his own works, with some exceptions, he always spoke in derision, | 
saying he could write much better, but that he wrote to suit the false taste | 
of the day, and that if now and then a gleam of true feeling or poetry | 
was visible in his productions, it was sure to be followed by the ridicule | 
he could not suppress. Byron was not sincere in this, and it was only | 
said to excite surprise, and show his superiority over the rest of the world | 

It was this same desire of astonishing that led him to depreciate | 
Shakspeare, which I have frequently heerd bim do, though from various | 
of his reflections in conversation, and the general turn of his mind, I am | 
convinced that he had not only deeply read, but deeply felt the beauties 
of our immortal poet. ; 

Ido not recollect ever having met Byron that he did not, in some 
way or other, introduce the subject of Lady Byron, The impression 
lefton my mind was, that she continually occupied bis thoughts, and that | 
he most anxiously desired a reconciliation with her. He declared that 
his marriage was free from every interested motive, and if not founded 
on love, as love is generally viewed, a wild, engrossing and ungoverna- 
ble passion, there was quite sufficient liking in it to have ensured hapyi- 
ness had bis temper been better. He said that Lady Byron's appearance 
had pleased him from the first moment, and had always continued to | 
please him, and that, had his pecuniary affairs been in a less ruinous state, | 
his temper would not have been excited, as it daily, hourly was, during 
the brief period of their union, by the demands of insolent creditors 
whom he was unable to satisfy, and who drove him nearly out of his | 
senses, until be lost all command of himself, nud so forfeited Lady By- 
ron's affection. ‘I must admit that I could not have left a very agreea- | 
ble impression on ber mind. With my irascible temper, worked upon 
by the constant attacks of duns, no wonder that I became gloomy, vio- 
| lent, and, I fear, often personally uncivil, if no worse, and so disgusted 
| her; though, had she really loved me, she would have borne with my in- 
firmities, and made allowance for my provocations. [have written to her 
repeatedly, and am stillin the habit of writing long letters to her, many | 
of which [have sent, but without ever receiving an answer, and others 
| that I did not send, because I despaired of their doing any good. 1 will | 
important change. The liberal Press, and particularly the Times news- | show you some of them, as they may serve to throw a light on my feel 
paper, which las attempted some fight in favour of the Bank-note re-| ings.” The next day Byron sent me the letter addressed to Lady Byron, 
striction, has f-undered most-deplorably in the attempt, and its opponents | which has already appeared in ‘ Moore's Life.” He never could divest 
heve been proportionably successful in the battery of reasoning and ri- | himself of the idea that she took a deep interest in him ; he said that their | 
dicule which they opened upon every blunder or mistutement that the | child must always be a bond of anion between them, whatever lapse of 
Times and its fellow-labourers advanced. The Standard bus surpassed years or distance might separate them; and this idea seemed to comfort 
itself, and Lcannot refrain from quoting one passage, which Lthinkhas| him. And yet, notwithstanding the bond of union a child was supposed 
been seldom equalled in newspaper writing. | to form between the parents, be did not hesitate to state, to the gentle- 

“ What really constitutes the wealth of anation? Is it merely the | men of our party, his more than indifference towards the mother of his 
gold in the usurer’s chest? Is it not rather the cities, the towns, the co- | illegitinate daughter. Byron's mental courage was much stronger in his 
lonies and fieets, the manufactories and warehouses, the useful mines, study than in society. In moments of inspiration, with bis pen in bis | 
the mercantile marine, the roads, navigable rivers, canals, arts, instra. | hand, he would have dored public opinion, and laughed to scorn the eri- | 
ments of production,—in short, the conduits of gain, proper and pecu- | ticisms of all the litterati, but with reflection came doubts and misgiv 
liar to that nation? Now we ask any impartial man, whether, of these lings; and though in general he was tenacious in not changing what he | 
constituents of national wealth, we owe more to gold and silver, or to | had once written, this tenacity proceeded more from the fear of being | 
paper money? Wasit gold or paper money that built two-thirds of mo- | thouglit to tant mental courage, than from the existence of the quality | 
dern London? Was it gold or paper money that built the commercial | itself. This operated also on his actions as well es his writings; he was 
docks of London and Liverpool? Was it gold or paper money that | the creature of impulse; never reflected on the possible or probable re- | 
conquered and consolidated our Indian empire? Was it gold or paper | sults of his conduct, until that condact bad drawn down censure and ca- 
money that built the warehouses and manufactories of Birmingham and | lawny oo him, when be shrunk with dismay, “frightened at the sounds | 
Manchester ?—that planted the Thaines, the Wear and the Tyne, the  himseif ha 1 made.” 

Medway, the Avon, the Severn, the Mersey, and the Clyde, with those | 
forests of shipping, to be conceived only by him who has seen them, 
and which did fourfold outnumber all the shipping of the world 7? 
Was it gold or banknotes that brought to light the mineral treasures of 
Staffordshire and Worcester—that intersected our country with roads, 
and canals, and railways, and rendered navigable nearly all our rivers? 
Is it to gold or to bank-notes that we owe the developement of the 
powers of the steam-engine, the power-loom, and » hundred other in- | 
ventions, which, if we bad heen left with the same instrument of ad- 
vancement, would have kept us as we were in 1815, in arts, manufac- 
tures, and wealth. a century before every other nation in the world? 
These questions must undoubtedly be answered ia favour of a paper | good can I do them against public opinion? [shall only injure myself | 
currency. . | and do them no service.” 1 ventared to tell him, that this was precisely | 

To we, I confess, it seems a matter so plain and certain. that a greater | the system of the English whom be deeried: and the self-respect, if no | 
abundance of money, such as paper can alone supply, is the thing meces- | hetter feeling operated, ought te make us support in adversity those | 
sery for giving activity to the wondrous powers we possess of producing | wham we had led to believe we felt interested io. He thushed, and al- 
wealth, that argument and eloquence appear almost superfluous upon | lowed | was right; “ Though (added he) you are singular in both senses | 
the subject. No doubt, some security should be provided by law against | of the word, in your opinion, as L bave had proofs; for at the moment 
the insolvency of banks of issue, and the consequences of “ erent pa-| when I was assailed by all the vitaperation of the press iia England at the 
Bics:” but this heing done, let us have the money, and that with oo | », paration, « friend of mine, who bad written a complimentary passage 
stinted hand. Without it, down—down—we must go:—we cennot grt | to me, either by way of dedication or episode (1 forget which he enid). 
on, and pay the trxes, with prices and profite so wretchedly low as they suppressed it on finding public opinion running hard against me; 
are at present, and have too long been. We may pare, and econom-ge | prathably produce it if he finds the quicksilver of the barometer of my 
and cut down, without prudence, without mercy, and without justice | reputation mouuts to beau fize; while it remains, as at preseot, et va- 


It is to be recollected that this was carefully written, and carefully re- 


vised ; now take Rothschild’s extempore effusion, as the short band 
writer has set it down. 





“ Left to itself, 

This country is the greatest in the world, 

For the whole universe it is the place, 

Of settlement. ‘The wants of India, or 

Brazil, are settled here. If iron be 

From Sweden brought, which cost a thousand pound, 
We manufacture it, and straight it sells 

For thousands ten. If from America 

You bring the cotton wool, at threepence cost, 

Or sixpence by the pound, it too is wrought, 

And by our means quadrupled in its price. 

Thus, if events be left to flow their course 
Unshackled, the exchange with ev'ry land 

Must needs be in our favour, and indeed, 

If it were not that from the Continent 

We corn take sometimes, and take sometimes wine, 
And sometimes lend them money, I don’t know 
How they upon the Continent could live.” 











Mr. Rothschild seems to be decidedly in favour of a more abundant 
currency than under our present golden system we can have, and his | 
opinion cannot but add great weight to the general impression of the 
public upon this point, which will doubtless before long produce some 


i 
| 


| 


This sensitiveness was visible on all occesions, and extended to all his 
relations with others; did his friends or associates become the objects of | 
public attack, he shrunk from the association, or at least from any public 
display of it, disclaimed the existence of any particular intimacy, though 
in secret he felt good will to the persons. have witnessed many exam- 
ples of this, and beeame convinced that his friendship was much more | 
likely to be retained by those who stood well in the world's opinion 
than by those who had even undeservedly forfeited it. Lonece made an 
observation to him cn this point, which was elicited by something he had 
| said of persons with whom I knew he had once been on terms ol intima 
cy, and which be wished to disclaim; his reply was, What the deuce 





he will 








riable, it will never see the light, save and except | die in Greece, with 
asort of demi-poetic and deai-heroic renomméc alitached to my memory.” 


—-— 
THE FPORGER. 
“ Link'd with one virtue, and & thousand crimes.”"—Bynow, 

At a recent period, when forgeries were so common, and so many ert- 
minals expiated their guilt on the scaffold, it war a singular fact, that the 
sufferers were almost invariably poor wretches, who passed small notes 
for a miserable sustenance, whilst the great wholesale manufactorers of 
the forged paper contrived to escape with impunity. This was attnba- 
ted to their large capital and immense profits, which enabled (bem to 
adopt many expedients to avoid detection; and, above ali, to their in- 
fluence on the lower orders of the police. Whether this last assertion 
be true or calumnious, certain it is, that the detection of the wholesale 
manufacturers and dealers in (urged bank notes was very seldom, and bore 
no proportion whatever to that of the thriltless starving wretches, whose 
vices produced the miseries that made them resort to such criminal 
means of indulging iu profligate habits. A few instances, however, did 
oceur of great offenders being brought to justice; and the following 
history affords perhaps the most memorable of all such examples, The 
names are disguised from respect to the relatives of the principal erimi- 
nal, whose family was reputable in conduct, and even well descended. 
The disguise of name is the only deviation from the strict truth of the 


they please, they are never considered as men of fashion on the circles of history. 


Ata place called P——-y Bridge, about five miles from the great 
manufacturing town of B , there had resided a (armor who, though 
inoffensive, aud, as the people said, “ keeping himself to himself,” still 





attracted more notice than any of lis equals in the country. This 


was, probably, of all things (hat which be was the most desirous to 


Lords and ladies seem to possess, in their eyes, some power of attraction | avoid. 


Mr. Desfield's farm was very large, bat the land was poor, end the 
scene around him was sterile and desolate; and consequently his rent 
was low, and he required a greater number of labourers in bis bu- 
siness. 

He wasa stranger in the country ; nor could provincial curiosity dis- 
cover from whence he bad come, or who he was. though it was usually 
believed that be was a native of Kent; and whilst some asserted that he 
had been a captain in the army, dismissed for some irregularity of con- 
duct, others, and probably with as litth foundation, maintuined that be 
had been a desperate smuggler on the coast. 

Desfield was a tall, powerful man, whose turn and action of limbs, and 
carriage of person, nut only indicated great energy, but the very reverse 
of vulgar, rustic, or undisciplined strength. His features were strongly 
marked and extraordinarily well formed ; but the expression of bis coun- 
tenance was certainly the very reverse of prepossessing. He appeared 
calm and refective, a man of unconquerable firmness; but with a no- 
bility of brow that carried pride and self-possessed haughtiness to the 
extremes of repulsive severity, whilst the drooping of the corners of bis 
mouth, which was well formed, and arose out of «a short, thick, end firm 
chin, was more expressive of scorn than any thing L ever witnessed. 

Such was the man who bad long been suspected of being the great 
Dagon of all (orgegeries; and it was ramoured that he had brought more 
men to the gallows than all others in that iniquitous trade. But suspi- 
cion appeared to me to arise, in the first instance, from very inadequate 
causes. 

Desfield, or Mister or Gentleman, or Esquire Desfield, as he was call- 
ed in derision by his ‘brother farmers,’ had given great ground of offence 
to all bis neighbours of his own closs, 

In very difficult times, he was almost the only farmer that had paid 
his rent punctually, and without claiming or accepting any deductions of 
his landiord. Le was on equally good terms with the rector, albeit dis- 
putes of the quantity bad recently given way to discussions on the prin- 
ciple of tithes. He had occasioned even a deadly hatred in bis brother 
armers, by refusing to let any labourer in bis employ receive aught of bis 
wages out of the poor-rates; and each of them was paid from (wo to even 
five or six shillings a week (if they bad lamilies) more than the labour- 
ers employed on the neighbouring farms. 

To there substantial sources of enmity ina Christian country, were ad- 
ded others of almost equal heinousness. Mre. Desfeld was a plain, vol- 
gar, hard-working woman; but then she was above going, or, what was 
the same thing, she did not go to market like other farmers’ wives; and 
then her daughter, the fresh and delicate, the graceful and beautiful 
young Emily Desheld, not only eclipsed all girls of her station in drese 
on Sunday, but her father had bough! her a grand pianoforte at a sale of 
a bankrupt banker's furniture, and the very master from B—— who 


| taught singing and music to the rector's daughters, likewise taught her 


the same accomplishments. She rodea very fine horse, not to market, 
but ‘out a pleasuring, like any lady ;" and when these things were talk- 
ed of, as they always were, by the farmers at the inn dinner on market 
days, some kind-hearted neighbour would generally add, “ Ah! no good 
willcome of it, 'm sures” whilst some eqanily kind Samaritan would 
add, “Til be bound she’s no better than she should be.” Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Emily Desfeld was a mild, unassuming girl, who always ap- 
peared pensive and anhappy ; and the beauty of her father's attention to 
her was heightened by its appearing almost the only haoman sympathy of 
which he was possessed. Except at public places, he assoulated with 
nobody. Nota person bad ever been regaled in bis house. He was, of 
all men, the most scrupulously punctual at places of worships for though 
good men may abstain from this, bad men never ean; for the outward 
show of devotion isan indispensable muniment of the game they have to 
ag Fe the world. 

hat, probably, hastened the determination of the police to suspect 
Desfield of forgery, was his unaccountable imprudence in denouncing 
the police officers as aset of bribed and corrupt persons; and this he 
never scrupled to do upon all occasions. His fate was sealed. 

This man’s courage, boldness, and vigilance, with his extreme cun- 
ning and numerous resources, rendered it a tack of no a difficulty 
to capture him; that isto say, legally, and with the double object of se- 
curing the machinery which was to establish his guilt—if he was guilty 


|} —a thing thet was, as yet, only surmised upon envy, and strengthened 


by the fact that the man had always the command of large sums of 
money. 

The capture resolved upon, the mode of effecting it occasioned much 
discussion. The most determined and experienced police officer was 
entrusted with the warrant, and it was at lest resolved that he should em- 
ploy for his purpose a small party of the regiment of heavy dra- 
goons, that was stationed in the barracks of in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the neighbourhood. 

This unusual mode was absolutely necessery ; for not only were Des- 
field's men attached to him by a long course of kindness and liberality, 
and therefore dangerous instruments under the command of so wily and 
desperate a leader; but the population was in a temper of mind that dis- 
posed them to thwart any civil force, however proper its conduct, or jus- 
tifiable the objec tfor which it was em loyed, 

A party of eight men was selected from the regiment, and they were 








| placed under the orders of the police officer, who, to prevent the possi- 


bility of surpicion, was disguised in a dragoon’s undressjacket. The 
military commander, however, was a serjeant,a tall, powerfal, enterpri- 
sing fellow of brutal courage, who, in the campaigns throughout the 
Peninsular war, bad given frequent and memoreble proofs that, like Byl- 
la, he had a head to plan, aud a heart to execute any enterprize, however 
desperate. 

Desheld for years had been « punetual attendant at the market of 
——, where his dealings had always been correct and liberal, The mar- 
ket day wes selected to effect bis captore. It was cateulated that the 
party, by surprising his house in his ebsence, could overpower resistance 
and overcome stratagem with soficient promptitede, to make them- 
selves masters of all Desheld's machinery of trade, efter which the 
capture of the man was of less consequence, or et least of more easy 
atfarnment. 

The party of dragoons, in their drill jackets, proceeded carelessly, as if 
exercising their hogges, upon the highway, antil they come to the corner 
of the lane which fed to the house. Patting their horses suddenly ee 
the quickest trot, they hoped to surprise the place, which was aboot balf 
a mile from the road. To their astonishment they found every gate lock- 
ed, and every impediment thrown in the way their appronch, These 
obstacles overcome, they next found that the house iteelf was fastened 
and barricadoed ia a formidable manner. Not « sowed was heard within, 


| excepting the raching wind of the strongest draft farnace the emoke of 


i da ition that 





which was isening from the roof, and first 
the bnilding wae on fre. 
Whether it was merely « metter of chance, or whether Desfeld 
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bad obtained any isformation of his danger, was never ascertained; 
but that day, he had sent his wife and dauglter to the market, aud 
had bimself staid at home, and was thas prepared for the attack. | 
There were probably two reasons for kim to be vn bis guard. Alter be | 
had ceased to keep the police in his pay, bis natural sagacity warned him 
that his impunity was at an end; but he had, I believe, “ axnde bis for- 
tune,’ aod hishope was to “ leave off business, and retire upon bis earn: | 
ings,” and thus set the police at defiance. He had, moreover, among | 
his old adherents, a superintendent of his workmen, a swrewd, cratty, | 
nara-nenaead scotcoman, a very Libo of potations, but with the dilfer- 
ence that his brain seemed tu have some chemical repulsion to /iqaors, | 
This fellow usd to drink and sing among the Wroopers and police offi- | 
cers, and worm out their secrets; and he would, in a similar way, pick 
up all the gossip of the neighbourhood, and report it to bis master. 
hese are sufficient clues to elucidate the fact of Desfeld’s attitude of | 


defence. That day he was laying the foundation of his future salety; trooper flashed his pistol across the opening, and by the light was seen where the concerts are held; a Medical t 


his fate depended on bis undisturbed state for a few hours. 





him, and knock the funnel or iron chimney pipe of the forge to pieces, 


EEE 


admit of his reaching the window, further than bis chest, be bebeld 
Desfield, in the low, deep, and dork garret, seated before a strong blest 
forge, with anexpression which seemed to be between composure and 
fortitude. He was surrounded by shallow tin trays, divided into com- 
partments of about the size of a bank uote. From each of these com- 
partments he was taking small parcels of forged notes, between a pair of 
tongs, with which he held them on the top of the fire until the strong 
draft consumed them, and they were then replaced by others. The ob- | 
ject of the serjeantin firing, was not to bit Desfield, but to intimidate 


and thus prevent bis further destruction of the paper. 

As soon as Desfield opened the door the police officer sprung upon 
him. Desfield indignantly struck bis arms from his neck and grappled 
him by the throat. The passage was dark; a fierce but short struggle 





The last office cf the law was again inflicted, 
sorrows for his daughter ceased. 


—»_— 
DESCRIPTION OF SHEFFIELD. 


From the New Topo, Dictionary, just published in London—1832. 
Sheffield is situated at the southern extremity of the county of York, 


and the father’s 
D. 


| distance from London 162 miles, and contains a population of 95,000 in- 


habitants. The town is about a mile and a half in length from north to 
south, anda mile anda quarter in breadth from east to west. The streets 
are in many instances, narrow; and the houses present a very sombre 
appearance from the smoke of the numerous iron foundries, forges, 
steam engines, and furnaces, used by the different manufacturers. It is 
very well paved, and lighted with gas; and contains six churches, and 





ensued, and both were heard to fall through a trap into some cellar. A! 


the officer on his back, with Desfield keeping one kuee in the pit of bic’ 


about twenty chapels and meeting houses of different religious denomi- 
nations. There tsa Theatre, an Assembly Room, and a Music Hall, 

fat, a Bank for Savings, two 
News Rooms, &c., a Philosopbica! Hall, and several Libraries. Amongst 


The serjeant contrived to widen # gap in the hedge, through which he stomach, and his thumbs pressed in front of his throat. Four of the) the Public Buildings connected with the commerce of the town, is the 
panes with his men, whilst the policeman, with (we of the troopers, | soldiersfearlessly dropped into this cellar, and after a short struggle, | Assay Office ; where all silver articles manufactured here are examined 
oO 


reed a gate off the binges in front of the house 


The soldiers were | numbers prevailed, and the criminal was secured. A light was brought, | as to the sterling quality of the silver, and then receive the Hall mark. 


placed at intervals to prevent any person's escape ; and the serjeant | and the swollen protruding tongue, the purple face, and eyes bursting | The Hall ia which the corporetion of cutlers transacted their business 


with the police officer, throwing themselves off their horses, imme- 
diately assailed the front door, demsnding admittance in the name of the | 
King. 

The house, however, was very different from a mudern structure. It 
was the centre division of a building which had been erected by a small 
society of Roman Catholics, in the latter part of the reign of Charles 
IL., and it very far surpassed even the massy character of the rural do- 
mestic architecture of the period. It was full of secret contrivances | 
for concealment, whilst its strength evinced the apprehensions of its oc- 
cupants that they might be exposed to the attacks of their infuriated per- 
secutors; it likewise but too clearly spoke the hopes of the party, that 








from their sockets, presented a shocking spectacle, and told too ey 4 
that the delay in the rescue even of a few seconds, would have been fa- | 
(al to the policeman. He was restored with difficulty. 


istaken down; and avery handsome structure is now ereciing in its 
place. There was formerly a strong castle which defended the town, 
but it is now entirely demolished. Another castle, called the “‘ Manor” 


Handcuffs were placed on the criminal, and a strict search of the | stood about a mile south east of the town, in which the unfortunate 


premises took place. Even the funnel of the stove was taken down, 
on the idea that some of the notes, imperfectly consumed, might have 


| Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined for nearly fourteen years. This 


town, which is of very great antiquity, derived its name from the River 


lodged in the soot. Desfield laughed sardonically, and taunted his per- | Sheaf, and is the chie! place of the extensive Saxon district called Hal- 


secutors, as each effort proved abortive. 

The search was over—it had been totally fruitless; but whilst they 
were lashing the arms of Desfield, to convey him on horseback to the 
county jail, tbe serjeant stood grinding bis teeth with rage, at (he manner 


| lamshire. There are two market days every week, viz: Tuesday and 
Saturday; avery handsome Corn Exchange has lately been erected by 
the Duke of Norfolk; whois a native of the town, and a great patron 
| and zealous promoter of its interests in every respect. The River Don 


the powerof the Duke of York might enable them to repel force by | in which he bad been mutilated, foiled, and laughed to scorn by bis| is navigable to within three miles of the town; and from thence by 


force. | 

The police officer tried his staff and small iron crow-bar against the | 
massive oaken door, studded with nails and crossed in every direction 
with ribs of iron. After a contemptuous laugh at these puny efforts, the | 


prisoner. 
* For a fellow to go through all the Spanish campaigns, and wear the 


| Waterioo medal, and at last to lose his arm and be laid up a pensioner 


for life, from such a cursed thief-taking skirmish as this! The devil 


means of acanal, close up to the town, forming a direct communice- 
| tion with the Port of Hull andthe German Ocean. The canal Basin is 
| very spacious; and vessels are constantly arriving from aud sailing to 


| Londun, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, Gainsborough and Liverpool. Shef- 


Herculean serjeant seized a huge log of wood which bad incautiously | take all who would employ the king’s troops in such dirty service. Let's | field has beea famous from the earliest period for its manufactories of 


been left in the yard, and like a giant thundered with bis battering ram | 
against the portal. 
the wielder of the law of force. ‘The panting, exhausted trooper threw | 
down the timber, and wiping the perspiration off bis forehead, d 
the door and swore that nothing less than a nine-pounder could burst it | 
open, Both were at fault; each looked at the other in the character of 
persons utterly foiled in their presumptuous confidence. 

The bold trooper again took the lead. 
a hedge, and placed it beneath one of the lower windows, 
tier of windows, however, were secured with the strong iron matted 
bars of former days, and they had massive oaken shutters within. The 
stone sill and coping of the casement were honeycomed with age, and 





be off with the prisoner.” As the serjeant fiereely spoke the over- 


that lay in the door-way. It fell to pieces by the blow, and from ajoint 


singed, 
The triamphant and flushed countenance of Desfield turned ghast- 
ly. He burst from his keepers, to seize the fragments. He evinced 


vain. 


As they were taking him to the jail of , they met the wife and 
daughter returning home. This affectionate and unhappy girl evinced 





cutlery; which the situation of the place greatly favours; the neigh- 


The executor of the civil law bad his revenge of | fowings of his rage, he gave afurious kick to a bit of the iron funnel | bourbood abounding with iron, coals, grinding stones, mill stones, &c. 


| Inthe infancy of its manufactures, the chief articles were arrow heads, 


d|orelbow, tumbled out several bits of paper, partially burnt, or only | and a weapon called a wittel; which was worn both for use and defence 


| by the lower classes. From these two articles they have extended to 
every description of cutlery, from the largest agricultural implements, 
such as spades, shovels, scythes, sickles, and shears; also those used by 


He espied a short ladder under | bis ferocious nature, and fought desperately for that on which his life | mechanics in every department, such as saws, ebisels, plane irons, files, 
The whole | depended; but he was handcuffed, and his efforts were theretore ia rasps, screws, anvils, vices, &c., to the finest description of razors, 


scissors, snuffers, pen-knives, pruning-knives, and surgical instruments, 
as well as numerous manufactories of silver goods, as epergnes, tureens, 
venison dishes, candlesticks, cruet frames, &c. &c.; and those beautiful 


the brawny arm of the trooper wrenched one of the iron stauncheons | the deepest affection, and implored that she might be allowed to follow | articles known by the term ‘Sheffield Plated Wares, with Silver 


from its sockets; but the inner shutter resisted his utmost force. He | 
was again foiled. He thought a moment, descended the ladder morose- 
ly, and cursed the unsoldierly service he had been sent on. 


her beloved father. ‘ Child,” said the stern Desfield, “ my fate is fixed ; 
Thave but one unhappy feeling—it is for you. You alone can make 
the short time [I have to live, either happy, or extremely wretched. 


| Edges,” which are decidedly the most durable of the kind made in any 
part of the world. Candlesticks, tea and coffee pots, spoons, ladles, &e. 
are also manufactured froma metal called Britannia Metal, which re- 


“The game is up,” said the hero of the municipal law—the represen- | Bear your ewn lot with your father’s fortitude; think not of me—be | sembles silver; and are the cheapest and most durable articles of the 
tative of the body politic. “If Desfeld is within, he'll have time to) bappy andIam happy. The blood about me is that of my captors. | kind manufactured in any country; as a proof of which, they are rapid- 


destroy all his notes, plates, and presses before we can get at him—tut, 
pshaw ! whether he is in the house or not, woat does it signify? You 
might as well think to get into parliament without money, or out of chan- 
cery with it. We may as well be off.” 

“ Humph!” said the musing serjeant: ‘‘ have you a half-crown about | 
you? for that will get us in fast enough.” 

“Twenty half-crowns, and twenty to them, are at yourcommand; but 
who the devil is there here that we can bribe 1" 

“ Give me the half-crown. Don't you know that campaigns and bat- 
tles are won by gold dust?) Gold is gunpowder—gold is bayonet, sabre, 
musket, cannon, charge, and assault in war—gold rules the camp, the | 
eourt, the grove, and silver, in this case, will do as well; so, Master Bai- 
liff, or what do you call yourself, your hall-crown.—Corporal, ride quick 
across the heath to the farm at the break of the moor, ‘Take two men 
with you; seize the tallest ladder those fellows are working with. Chuck 


them the half-crown for their civility in lending it, and trot with it here | 


on hard service.”’ 

“ Now, friend civilian, I'll be in my saddle, and you may lie on the 
grass, keeping wateh with me till my men return with the sealing ladder, 
which will reach the windows in the roof. If old Beelzebub himself is 
in the house we can't get him ont till the ladder comes; and if old Beel- 
zebub were defended by the pope and the great Turk, see if he escapes 
Serjeant , of the Heavy Dragoons, when the men bring 
the ladder. 

Presently the troopers were seen upon a herd trot, returning across the | 
moor. The serjeant leaped from his horse, and placing the ladder | 











against a small window in the roof, be thrast aside the police officer and | precepts he had taught her from her cradle. 
gaily ascended. | 


“ You are my prisoner.” 
“ With all my heart; but at my personal pleasure and convenience,” 
replied a manly voice ina slow, firm, and composed tone. 


Wile, bring me clean linen to-night. [must see you at the jail. Sweet 
child, remember the education [have given you; be happy till we 
meet,” 

Desfield spoke with a commanding firmness, in order to produce the 
effect he wished. But when they had made him proceed, the father fill- 
ed bis heart—the struggle was in vain; and the long gathering drop roll- 
ed down his cheek, and was followed by a gush of tears. ‘The troopers 
jeered bim for crying like a woman, It was the only point in which he 
was more manly and better than themselves. 

Except on this one point, the most stoic mastery of the mind over the 
feelings never forsook him. He was convicted principally, upon the 
evidence of the notes rescued from the furnace. 

The last interview with his family was extraordinary. The wife re- 
proached him for bringing her to poverty. ‘LT always told you what 
would come of it,” said the selfish woman; “and you have got what 
you deserve.” Tt was not thus with the young and beautiful Emily. She 


j called upon “her own kind father—her fond and good father.” She | 


hung upon bis neck, fell on her knees, and clasping his legs bathed them 
with her tears, poured forth in the agony of her broken heart. The 
piteoas wailings of her young affections were succeeded by the sobs and 
gaspings of her exhausted senses; and when she found they had removed 
her from him in her state of insensibility, she went off into the frenzy of 
maniac grief. 

Desfield hed pressed her to his heart with a fondness and despair truly 
agonizing. With bis stoic heroism, he urged all that could be urged to 
mitigate her sufferings, and he conjured her to find consolation in the 


and almost cheerful, until her fit of insensibility. As he pressed her to 
his heart, his face was strongly agitated: but when they unclasped his 
arms, and took her from him, his features were convulsed—he looked 


| after her with a wild stare, and falling on the side of his iron bedstead. 


“ Surrender, in the name of the king, or by G— I'll fire,” said the ser- | he wept long and piteously, with his face bid in his hands, and supported 


jeant, seizing his pistol, and thrusting bis arm through the glass, and tear. | 


ing away the frame work. 
“ Fire,” replied Desfeld, in the same resolute, confident tone; “ fire 


ye a miss me, and throw away powder; hit me, and you'll be 
anged.” 


¢ serjeant instantly fired ; his pistol burst, and shattered bis hand, | the last scenes o 


| of philosophic grandeur. 


“Ha! ha! ha! well, an old campaigner, and not take better care of | 
his fre arms—ha! ha! ba!” 


i 


and part of his arm to pieces. 


“ Burn another paper, and you are a dead man,’ 
with andaunted resolution, as he withdrew his mutilated arm, and thrust 
in his left hand wiih the remaining pistul. 


“T'm a dead man, perhaps, if 1 don’t burn them,” replied Desfeld, | 


with the same tone of composure. 
The serjeant again fired. 
“Ha! ha! ha! 


between his knees. The bold, bad man—the iron-hearted criminal was, 
with his child, as fond and as weak as childhood. The scene was too 
painful to be witnessed by any possessed of feeling; and recalled to 
memory even now, it harrows every sense, and cannot be endured. 

But for the crime for which he suffered, Desfield’s conduct throughout 
f his existence, would have afforded a deep impression 


The concourse of people to witness his execution was immense; end 


the Press Room, as it is called, was full of the gentry of the neighbouring | 
said the serjeant, | counties, with several publie characters, attracted from London by the 


extraordinary circumstances of the case. 

The solemn dignified composure and strong reasoning powers of the 
culprit, left him as the jailor advenced to secure his wrist. Clasping 
his hands together, he exclaimed, with a voice and manner which struck 
every person with terror, ‘In the name of God, Limplore you not to 


alan : , a ‘ : 
what, an old peninsular—a Waterloo man—and no | let my crimes or fate produce unkindness or neglect towards my poor 


better shot: come, trooper, try it once more, if you don't hit you shall | child: she was ignorant of my course of life, and my guilt made me 


quit the —— Dragoons; you're a disgrace to the service.” 
“ Curse the fellow, he’s the devil,” said the serjeant, morosely, as he 
descended the ladder.‘ Corporal, just take out your knife, and cut off 


these two fingers, that are dangling to the skin, like ragged colours— 
there—that's a good fellow; 


comfortable till I get to the barracks.” 


Whilst this rade surgery was guing on, the policeman ascended the 
ladder. 


“Come, come, now, Mr. Desfield, what's the use now of resistance? | 


you know I've got eight dragoons below.” 
“ Seven and a fraction, for you can't call the serjeant a whole man.” 
“Now, Mr. Desfield, what isthe use of chafing? Give over burning | 
them papers; you know Ihave always been merciful in the execution | 
of my daty—and to you “ 
“Merciful to me! and what have you been to those who could not 
a ha for your mercy?” cried Desfield in atone of bitter irony. 


ere is your blood-money f. : . - 
are his wife and children? y for poor innocent Winston? and where 


gambler to the confiding stri 








O yes! you are merciful. Merciful as the 
pling—merciful as the lecher to the orphan: 
aye, asthe beadie to the pauper ; aye, aye, you are merciful—your tribe | 
is — the law is merciful to the lawyer.” 

“ Then, I suppose, theresis no | rh i - 
uieenen: WU pes ee any honoor or understanding be- | 

“ When it suits MY pPurpose—wait '"’ 
4 The Officer rested on the ladder for ten minutes. until Desfield had | 
ont ans his papers. “And now.” said Desield, rising from the forge, 
ao prents Sea Sp ty Ro quietly to the magistrate. I surrender, | 

i at you offer me no violence; th 

iquacsialahie Giecetedts enna olence; that you do not take me 

* I promise, on my bonour.” 

“ Then I will let you enter the house; 
not + pat “parte ao entrance.” 

* Twilltake you quietly, and without any disre ect.” 

y. y Gisr t 
Desheld left the garret, and descended to open the front door. 
Whea Serjeant —— had mounted the ladder, 


ten times your strength could | 


Which was too short to | 


more careful of her spotless purity of mind. I see around me the rich- 
est gentlemen of the county—have mercy—be charitable! Ob! there 
are fathers among you, and will none soothe a father’s last agony, which 
implores protection to the orphan—the helpless, innocent victim of his 


y n _how take your teeth and pall out that large | errors 1” 
bit of bone that sticks out of the arm, and then just strap me up below 


the elbow, to prevent a fellow's bleeding to death; and I shall be all | 


“You have confessed nothing—you have repelled our faith, and re- 


fused all the rites of our holy religion, and the Lord visits the sins of the | 
| father npon the children, to the third and fourth generation.” 


A thrill of horror, an involuntary shuddering was felt by every person, 
asa clerical magistrate thus insulted and tortured the dying man. Poor 
Desfield trembled, and cast bis eyes to heaven in beseeching misery, and 
his head at length sunk on his breast. 

“ Hard-hearted, bad man!” said a tall, grey headed old gentleman, 


pushing aside the apoplectic, plethoric magistrate, and advancing to the | 


culprit. 

“Mr. Desfield, I am old and childless—fortane has just deprived 
me of the fondling of my old age—the comfort of my gray bairs. I 
will be to your orphan asa father, and my wife shail take her to her 
bosom. O no! God cannot persecute the innocent, the young and 
fatherless '” F 

“And God will be your judge, and reward you,” earnestly replied 
the criminal, falling on his knee, and weeping over the old man’s hand, 
which he pressed to his lips. One sigh seemed to tear his Losom as he 
rose from the ground. He turned to the executioner with perfect com- 
posure, was secured, and led to the scaffold. 


“ Tthank the God of mercies for my child's safety,” said the culprit, | 


as the drop fell. The rope stranded with his weight, and was broke by 
his strugele. He was placed apparently dead in a chair, but as be gra- 
dually revived, he stared around with wildness, as yet unconscious | 
whether he had not awoke in the other life. 

_“ Why pat me to unnecessary pain,” he at last faintly said to the she- 
riff. The cause was explained. and the miserable man was supported in 
the chair, whilst they sent into the town for another cord. 

As they placed this chore fatal instrament on his neck, he again spoke 
feebly to the sheriff “I entreat you, sir, to eonceal this accident, if 
possible, from my Emily; do not afflict the poor child with a knowledge 
that her father suffered such an unusual infliction.” 7 


His countenance was calm | 


| ly increasing in demand wherever British manufactures are admitted. 
| ” ‘There are alsonumerous iron foundries and manufactories of steam 
| engines, boilers, stoves, grates, fenders, fire irons, printing presses, copy- 
ing machines, rollers, printing types, buttons, hair seating for cbair 
| bottoms, &c. The manufacture of steel, of which immense quantities, 
| are shipped to the United States, as well as tothe continent of Europe, 
is carried on here fo an extent hitherto unknown in any country ; in 
proof of which; itis only necessary to state that one house, Messrs. 
} Sanderson, Brothers & Co., has furnaces at work that produce a greater 
quantity of cast steel, or what would be more properly called Refined 
Steel, than was used in the known world thirty years ago: besides 
| which, their furnaces and forges for producing Blistered Steel and Shear 
| Steel are equally as extersive, 
| The cutlery trade is much indebted to Messrs. Joseph Rogers & Sons ; 
| whose talent and enterprise in every branch of cutlery have greatly im- 
| proved the manufacture of many articles, and brought others, which 
| were ia comparative obscurity into general use in every part of the 
lobe. 
. The charities aud benefactions to the poor in this town are numerous, 
and upon the most liberal scale. The Infirmary is a noble institution, 
open to the sick and lame poor of all nations; and where casualities are 
admitted without the form of a recommendation at any hour of the day 
or night; it was built by public subscription, at the cost of £20,000. A 
general Dispensary upon cqually a liberal scale is in another part of the 
town. There isa Blue School for the clothing, educating, and appren- 
ticing one hundred boys; and another fora similar number of girls, who 
are placed out to respectable families as servants, At the National 
Schools and the Lancasterian Schools, nearly a thousand children of 
both sexes are instructed at each establishment; to which have lately 
been added several Jufants’ Schools upon the most approved and useful 
plans. The Free Grawmar School isa very handsome building; it was 
founded in the reign of James Ist, and is liberally endowed. The ex- 
cellent institution called the Earl of Shrewsbury’s Hospital, was pro- 
jected by that nobleman, and built in pursuance of his will after the plan 
of Whittington’s Alms Houses at Highgate, near London. Hollis’ Hos- 
pital, of a like description, was founded by Thos. Hollis, a native of 
Sheffield. The Literary and Philosophical Society’s rooms contain 
collections of minerals, fossils, botanical specimens, &c. ; and a portrait 
| of their townsman, James Montgomery, the poet. Chantrey, the sculp- 
tor, was born ina village in the vicinity of Sheffield. A Horticultural 
Society has been formed, and it is intended to establish Botanical Gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood. The situation of Sheffield is delightful, 
| and somewhat uncommon: being seated on around bill in the midst of 
a valley, which is surrounded by hills,—this supplies it with many falls of 
water necessary for carrying on the manofactures; and which renders 
it the fittest place in the Kingdom for the business which is here car- 
ried on. 


j —s.— 
/PUBLIC MERTING IN EDINBURGH IN HONOUR 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

This meeting, which took place yesterday in the Assembly Rooms, 
was, as might have been anticipated, one of the most numerous and re 
spectable which has ever been held in this city. 

Among those present were observed :— 

The Duke of Buccleagh, Marquess of Lothian, Earl of Dalhousie, 
Earl of Rosebery, Lord Dalmeny, Lord Clerk Register, Lord Advocate, 
Lord Mackenzie, Lord Meadowbank, Sir Wm. Rae, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Sir George Clerk, -Sir John Hay, Sir John Forbes, Sir John 
Nasmyth, Sir James Gibson Craig, Sir Henry Jardine, Sir Jobn Oswald, 
Sir P. C. H. Durham, James Loch, Esq. M.P., Honourable Captain 
Cust, Admiral Adam, &c. The Lord Provost took the Chair. 

The Lord PROVOST—My Lords and Gentlemen, I feel that to be asso- 
ciated in any respect with the name of Sir Walter Scott, is an honour of 
which any man may be justly proud. The numerous assemblage which 
I have the honour to see before me, is a sufficient proof, if any were 
wanting, that it is the public desire some notice should be taken of that 
great individnal, and that some testimony should be raised in this city, 
some mark of respect, that will hand down, not bis fame to posterity, for 
that is founded on a far more solid basis than stone and iime can make, 
but that it should be as a testimony of the gratitude of the age to the in- 
dividual, who bas raised our country far beyond what any other indivi- 
dual has ever had it inhis power to do. I shall not attempt to detain you 
any longer; the object of the meeting is known to all, and I shall leave 
the other gentlemen, who are more able, but certainiy not more anxious, 
to forward the object we have in contemplation. 

The Duke of BUCCLEUGH then rose and was londly cheered. He 
said—In rising to move the first resolution of this meeting, I feel that I 
| enter upon the subject, I mast say, with great diffidence of myself—with 

great distrust of my powers of doing justice to that duty which bas Leen 
imposed upon me. No one can personally have a greater esteem or 


| warmer regard for the person to whose memory we have met to pay 4a 


just tribute of respect, than I have. I must say, from my earliest infancy 
[ have enjoyed the friendship of that great and illustrious man. We are 
assembled not to testify respect for any author of common celebrity, but 


| to honour the memory of one whose talents and whose works are the 
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most extraordinary that have ever been produced in this country—| 
[cheers ]—singular in themselves, there are none to compare with them 


hended under the genera! name of historical information, but has been, 
in the course of bis varied and numerous works, a great moral ieacher ; 


—none that can equal them. [Applause]. Pers snail esteem and regard | forevery one of his ‘performances evince—and bere L entirely concur 


for him is not confined to this country—go to foreign countries, and al- 
though there may not be the same personal re of him, still the 
same estimation of his worth exists. His works stand pre-eminent also. 
In them no immorality is to be traced—{ Hear }—no scofling at religion— 
nothing that one could wish to see altered. We are met to testily our) 
respect for bis memory, but what tribute of respect can we show to him 
—what monument can we erect to his memomy equal to his works? 

He has raised his own monument. [Cheers.] The fame of the names 


of great men who have signalized themselves are handed down to us un- 


impaired, unimpeached, when all other memorials have passed away and 
are gone. I feel that | am very uvequal to the task which is imposed up- 
on me—to the duty I have undertaken. 
nefits which I have received from his judgment and skill. [ will nottres- | 
pass further on your time; I have left many, many things unsaid—ma- 
ny, many virtues unrecounted, because I feel shat | bave not been speak- 
ing of one who was unknown—he was as well known to all and each of 


with what the Noble Duke and the Noble Earl have jusily steted—that 
he is always on the side of right principles, just feelings, humane and 
generous sentiments; and, withoul being subject to the charge of gross 
| exaggeration or romantic passion, Le has presented a most snimating 
picture of buman character—and has modified and guarded the whole 
with that rectifying spirit of sound sense and good judgment, and those 
powerfal views of buman life, from which poetical temperaments like 
his have too frequently found it necessary to depart, in order to give 
colour and relief to their delineations. [Applause.] The sirong manty 
sense, the practical sagacity, the sound judgment of Sir Walter Scott, 
told him that the real happiness of life was to be found in the performance 


I know personally the great be- } of its actual duties; and in moulding even his ideal characters, he con- 


formed to the standard of human nature, and trusted for effect to the 
truth of its representation, In every part of bis writings he bas discoun- 
tenanced extreme and vehement opinions, and sought to gain credit 
genverally—I would say more peculiarly—for humble and domestic vir- 


you as to me—[ Cheers }.—I beg, therefore to move, “ That this meeting | tues, kindness, burmanity, and generosity, more than for the more splen- 


is impressed with sentiments of the bighest admiration of the genius aud 
talents of the late Sir Walter Scett, whose matchless works have carried 


his fame into the remotest regions of the civilized world, and have re- | 
fiected on the literature of his country a glory which seems destined to | 


be as durable as the language in which they are written.” [Cheers]. 
The Earl of ROSEBERY seconded the Resolution. In the course of 
his speech the Noble Earl observed—I say what can be contradicted by 


no one, that the name of Scott will stand for ever a solitary instance, | 


and the most splendid example of au individual who was unrivalled, 
whose genius was beyond that of any other man in power and force, who 
dedicated the efforts of that genius to instruct the human kind, to ele- 


did and dazzling attainments that belong either to distinguished fortune 
or to eminence of station in society. IT am the more particular in this 
because I had the fortune—I1 will not call it the misfortune—not to be 
entirely at one with him in political principles. ‘This is not only true ol 
his political writings, but bis bias may be discerned in the general cast of 
his favourite characters; but no one that belongs to a party could be a 
fairer or more generous partisan, [Cheers.] Ht he were a greater lover 
of legitimacy and of Kings than some amongst us may be, this did not 
prevent him from giving a just and severe picture of the foibles of King 
| James, nor his dislike of the levities end follies of Charles the Second 
| If he disliked levellers and roundheads, that did not prevent him giving 


vate, to adorn, to dignity, all (nat which renders human nature more ci- | the first place, in one of his novels, to the roundhead Morton, in opposi- 


vilized and better. Itis therefore the least we can do to such an indi- 


vidual, combining such great powers with such amiable dispositions, and 


such virtuous conduct, to testify our sense of that dignity and worth by 
some memorial, in some shape or other, adequate to bis merits; and stiil 
more testifying our deep rooted feeling of what is due to his worth; more 
than this we cannot do. 

The Lord ADVOCATE (Mr. Jeffrey).—My Lord Provost, I have 
been requested to submit another resolution to this meeting; and I cer- 
tainly fee! it a great honour to be thought worthy of taking any part on 
such an vccasion. I feel, too, along with the Noble Earl, wie bas just 
sat down, that this assemblage is without precedent ia our annals [ap 
plause); and [ cannot but consider, that it is at once a soothing and an 
elevating spectacle to behold the citizens of this great metropolis, so- 
lemnly marshelied under the chief magistrate, and graced with the pre- 
sence of some of the first Nobles of the land, themselves proud to take 
the parts assigned to them on such an occasion; by many of the reve- 
rend clergy und judges of the land, all leaving their usual occupations 
and abodes, not for the ordinary purpose of maintaining their own rights 


or advancing interests of their own, but conspiring to do honour, or to | 


attempt to do honour, to the memory of a man of genius, who did us 
honour by living ampng us through bis life,and who will continue to re- 
flect lustre on the city and country which gave him birth, through distant 
generations and foreign lands. [Great applause.] 1 sympathise also 
most cordially with that sentiment, so eloquently expressed by the No- 
ble Earl beside me, in the gratification that allright thinking men must 
receive from the other peculiarity that distinguishes (he present assem- 
blage—I mean that peculiarity which putsit in contrast with most other 


numerous assemblages which in a free country can be convoked together | 


—that it consists of persons of all shades of opinion—personal and po- 
litical—who have agreed, on this occasion, to cast aside ail causes of dis- 
sension, and to meet to testify their common grief, for the loss of what 


was their common pride, and has existed for their common benefit. | 


No one can rejoice more,than I do in this approximation and re-union 
of cultivated minds, to discuss the common topicsfon which they 


can amicably assemble, and that, too, in times when causes of dissen- one must feel ashamed if a curious stranger should in a few years here- | 


sion but too much abound. It is delightful to find at least one 

arena on which all men can come, as if almost into the temple | 
of the Deity itself—to the grave of a great man, tocast aside distinc- 
tions—to revive their feelings of fellowship, and to remind them 
of the common brotherhood into which they were born, and which the 
contentious incident to life are but too apt to make them forget. [Ap- 
plause.] The resolution I have the honour to propose to you has for its 
object to express the opinion of the meeting that some memorial should 
be erected or produced in this city, to commemorate the respect that his 
contemporaries feel for the great man we have lost; and to indicate to 
posterity our sense at least of those merits and talents of which it is not 
likely they will otherwise be forgetful. [Cheers.] It may appear vain 
and idle to erect a monument, or to endeavour to commemorate by any 
act of ours, the tame or memory of a person who, in his own works, has 
already raised to himself a more imperishable monument, and whose 
fame and honoured recollection is likely to outlive all other memorials, 
but itis natural thatjwe should seek in this way to express the feelings that 
are within as, and, duly considered, it is neither idle nor unprofitable. It 
is natural and it is right that we should wish frequently and on all ocea- | 


| tion to histgreat favourite Dundee. I think he has been just to all classes ; 
and, looking on this country as it bas formerly been, and perhaps ever 
| will be, and asa free state ever ought to be, the seai of rival and con 
| tending parties, to keep the vessel of the state ready and prevent the 
triumph of any extreme in our well-balanced constitution, he has render 
led the retrospect of our story a spectacle—a bright spectacle, by repre 
| senting the roundhead and the high church men, as men of great talent 
|_—_men who commanded re-pect—men to whom no generous or free 
| person need feel ashamed to attach themselves. I am unwilling upona 
| subject so familiar to detain you with further observations; but I have 
| seen with some surprise—I cannot say with pain—an insinuation that this 
| great man—the greatest undoubtedly of his day, possessing, and deserved 


ly possessing, the most extensive, and [ will venture to predict, the most | 


| permanent reputation—that though the author of works of fancy and 
fiction, he was deficient in originality. In reference to this [ may ob 
| serve, that Sir Walter Scott sobered down the extravagance of mystical 
| fiction by condescending to copy human nature, and to borrow from the 
authentic records of history. Why, Shakspeare wrote historical plays 
and the germs of all—even the most fantastic of his productions—are to 
be found in obscure novels and romances: and yet I think the originality 
of that mighty mind has not generally been questioned, True, in the 
greater part of events, he has copied with certain additions from history, 


ventive and creative genius. In the histories he found the mere skele- 
| tons, to which he has given life and motion, and colouring, and warmth, 
and interest. And it is not less a creative power to make these dry 
bones live, than to make a new creation. [Appiause. } 
duced by some comments in a newspaper I accidentally saw this mora 
ing to intrude this transient remark on your notice; and shall end by 
stating that I think if any man deserves a public monument, and a pul) 
lic testimony from the city andjfrom the country of which he was so long 
| the ornament and the delight, it must be allowed, [ think, by aniversal 
| acclamation, that Sir Walter Scott is the man—[ Cheers ]—while every 


after visit this city, and ask for the monument of the greatest of our 
name, we could not be able to point it out. LT should think the nest, and 
| even the present, generation to be equally commiserated . if there was 
not within the sight and daily paths of those existing, something to re- 
vive in their minds the recollection of bim who can never be recall. 
ed without impressions of delight, leading the mind into improving and 
beneficial contemplations. [need not say any thing asto the nature of 
the memorial that ought to be erected to Sir Walter; this, of course, 
will be most suitably left to the consideration of some commitiee, as it 
must occur to every one, that any meeting of this nature is unfit to come 
to any decision on the question. His Lordship then read the following 
resolution ;— 


“ That this meeting, in accordance with what they believe to be the | 


general wish and hope of his countrymen, are of opinion that a public 
memorial should be erected inthe metropolis of Scotland to the memo- 
ry of Sir Walter Scott, on ascale worthy of his great name, and fitted 


lo convey to future times an adequate testimony of the estimation in | 


which he was held by bis contemporaries.” 
Professor WILSON—My Lord, after the many just and noble senti- 


and he has adhered as far as possible to its authentic lineaments, upon | 
which he has ingrafted the magical glories of his own most original, in- 


I have been in- | 


| With these few and most inadequate observations, allow meto second 
the resolution so ably and beautiiully proposed by the Lord Advocate. 
[Great applause. 

Lord MEADOWBANK prefaced the following resolution by an ap- 
propriate speech ; 

“ That a committee be appointed for the purpose of carrying the se- 
cond resolution into effect; and to raise and receive subscriptions.” 
[Cheers.] 

Sir G, CLERK seconded the resolution, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to carry it into effect. 

Upon the motion of the Lord Provost a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of about 100 noblemen and geutiomen of the most distinguished 
names in Scotland. 

A committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen was also named for Lon- 
don and Glasgow. 

The LORD PROVOST further moved, that George Forbes, Esq. be 
Treasurer for the subscription. 

Sve JOHN FORBES rose and said, that he was deputed by the Bank 
of Scvitland, and the other Danks and Banking Companies of Edinburgh 
creditors of Sir Walter Scott, in token of their admiration of the ho- 
nourable feelings which induced Sir Walter Scott, after his embarrass- 
ments in 1526, to dedicate his talents during the remainder of his life, to 
insuring the full payment of his debts, to subscribe in their names the 
sum of £500. towards the object of the meeting. [ Great cheering. } 

Dr. CANTOR, aGerman, made avery eloquent speech in compti- 
ment to the genius of Sir Walter Scott. “ Genius,” he said, “is of no 
country, of no age, of no creed, it encompasses the world at large— 
[applause }—and Lam certain, that from pole to pole, from east to west, 
wherever the torch of civilization sheds its blessed light, there will 
Sir Walter Scott be mourned, Bat I know that nowhere except in bis 
own country, will bis loss be more regretied than in my native country, 
Germany. Genius isthe true King of the earth, the real sovereign of 
maukind. (Cheers) The tyrant may foree my body to kaeel beforo 
him; bat my spirit will spurn him, and will not bead en inch; but before 
the master mind of the Author of Waverley the whole buiman race bows 
with respectful admiration. (Cheers.] Though he be dead, his name 
| willlive to the remotest ages; generations will rise, generations will 
flourish and pass away, centuries will roll on, yea the monument you 
| ave about to raise to him will bearuin, but the name of the Author of 

Waverley will still live in the memory, in the grateful memory of future 
generations. The times are rapidly passing by, when the Caesars, the 
\lesanders, the Napoleons, were considered worthy of such honours, 
The human mind is becoming of age; henceforth only those individuals 
will be found worthy of such distinctions who have applied their genius 
to the benefit of mankind. [Cheers.] Permit me now to make one 
suggestion—it is to the effect that the Commitice should empower cer- 
tain bankers, or other known individuals on the continent, but chiefly 
in the different enpitals of Germany, to receive donations aud subseri 
tions towards erecting a monument to Sir Walter Scott in the metropolis 
of Scotland. 

The Lord PROVOST said the suggestion of Dr. Cantor would be 
taken into consideration by the committee, 

The Marquess of LOTHIAN moved the thanks of the meeting to the 
| Lord Provost, for his conduct in the chair, and also for his act vity ia 
calling the meeting 

The sum subscribed, at the close of the meeting, amounted to about 
£1,100, and from twenty-four subscribers. — Edinburgh Courant, Oct, Och. 





Suntwtary, 


It is related in the literary circles, that the late Sir Walter and Moore 
were one day conversing on the intellectual progress of the times, ‘Ah! 
Tom, mon!’ said Sir Walter, ‘it's lucky for us we came 80 soon !" 


His Excellency Sir Stratford Canning has conveyed to Sir Edward 
| Thomason, from his Highness the Sultan aod Emperor of Turkey, 
present of a splendid diamond snuff-box of exquisite workmanship, in 
testimony of his approval of Sir Edward's scientific work, illustrative of 
the Holy Seriptures. Sir Edward is the first individual who bas ever re- 
ceived the thanks of a Turkish Emperor for a work of art exhibiting the 
principal events of the Christian religion. 


The system of expresses between Paris and Brussels is now so or- 
ganized, that the two Governments are now enabled to send off de- 
spatches every four hours. 

Mademoiselle Garnerin nearly lost her life in an atrial voyage which 
she lately undertook at Warsaw. She left her balloon ina parachute, 
| which in (he descent came upon a poplar tree, and she was thrown out. 
| One of her arms wes broken, and she was otherwise severely injured, 

There are various rumours in circulation relative to modifications 
inthe Ministry. One is that Mr. Stanley is to replace Lord Althorp as 
| Chancellor of the Excheqaer, and that there are to be two minor 
changes. Another states that Earl Grey is to retire, and Lord Broughem 
to be Premier. We believe that some modification of the kind alluded 
to with respect to Lord Althorp is contemplated. We can oe) me 
lively, however, that Lord Grey has not signified any intention of re- 


! 


sions to remind ourselves of the debt of gratitude we owe to that man, | ments so eloquently expressed by men distinguished by their rank and | tiring; and his health having improved, the chief motive for retirement 


and still more to remind others, both of the merits which he pussessed, | 
and of the honour and respect they had deservedly acquired; and I can- | 
not think it useless, in this great and busy community, that some visible | 
memorial should exist of those great virtues and talents by which society | 
was illustrated and adorned, and of which the example cannot be too | 
frequently recalled to those who survive them. On the contrary, I con- | 
sider that in the ordinary though necessary and valgar pursuits of our | 
daily life, it is of infinite advantage that something should be set before | 
our eyes that will occasionally recall our thoughts from those low pas- | 
sions and uncharitable emotions, that will accompany the best of us in 
our course, to a higher and purer sonrce of contemplation; and I believe | 
that the casual and transient glimpses canght of these remembrances not | 
only tend to refresh and encourage the higher and loftier spirits, but also | 
to raise up, awaken, and direct to worthier and nobler objects of ambi 
tion, those powers which might not otherwise have existed. I conceive, | 
therefore, that honour paid to the memories of great men, and monu- | 
ments erected to render move frequent and familiar the recollec- 


| nearest and dearest to his heart 
man left his native shores, in hopes, f.int perhaps, of being restored to | 


by their genius, and who have carried along with them the sympathies 
of this great assemblage, surely it were worse than useless for me to en- 
deavourto add to the effect produced upon the soul of youall. Buta 
few words I must utter, and they shall be words of sincerity and truth. 
Honoured indeed do I feel in being permitted to address these few words. 
I am entitled to do so by the title you all possess--admiration and reve- 
rence for the memory of the illustrious dead. Lam entitled todo so on 
account of the friendly feelings which accompanied our intercourse 
in life, and for the sacred and inviolable friendship I cherish for those 
A year has not elapsed since that great 


that health which bad gradually been declining, and I may say no ship 


ever left our shores with such a rich freightage of prayers for her happy 


return. He returned, but it was not long before # melancholy ramour 
spread over a saddened land, that he was to be permitted to be among 
us but fora short period. It was felt that a great power was about to 
pass away—that from the “ Dome of thought and palace of the soul,” 


tion of their merits and their services, are not only among the most bo- | not without mortal trouble, the great inhabitant was about to depart, 


nourable and generous tributes that a nation can pay to public worth, 


| Our sorrows were peculiar, for he was our compatriot; he was dearest 


but are among the most effectual means by which encouragement can | to our sonls; but that great and generous country with which we have , ; 
be given to emulate worth, and by which the feelings are not only re- | been running a race of generous rivalry, England, too, felt in the depths | rich velvet dress;—the finer kind of cachemere, so much in vo ast 


lieved by paying a just tribute to departed virtue, but are in themselves 
gratified, purified, and exalted. In a meeting like this, and for such a 


purpose, I feel it were idle for me to say that he stands eminently and | the sad event was near, they proudly hoped that his remains might be in- | 


of her heart for the loss human nature was about to sustain—the mighty 
| heart of London beat for sorrow at that dmfticipated doom. Fearing that 


‘so far, at least, as regards himself, has ceased to exist. —Court Journal. 


Information was received et the Admiralty on Saturday last, that de- 
spatches of importance had arrived from the Mauritius. In the course 
of the night a messenger arrived at the Colonial Office with the de- 
spaiches, ap to the 11th July, announcing the excitement that bad arisen 
in that colony on the arrival of Mr. Jeremy, and its result, 

There has been some misunderstanding between the Porta Con- 
stitutional Authorities bere, and Bir John Milley Doyle, which hae re- 
tarded the departure of that officer for Oporto, It does not appear that 
| it has yet been entirely removed and greet injury to the Constitutional 
cause may have been inflicted by the delay. A very distinguished off- 
cer of high rank bas agreed to go out immediately, and several naval 
officers have already made arrangements with the agents of Don Pedro. 
The force which would have gone out with Sir Joba Milley Doyle, 
would have been 1,500 men. 

Fashions. —We learn that velvet is likely to be ver(much adopted thie 
winter by the fashionable classes for morning dresses, or, in feet, that 
velvet pelisses are to be made without fur, so as to admit of their being 
Nothing is so becoming either to the figure or face asa 


worn in-doors. 


winter, clings too close to the shape, and bas not a sufficiently sur- 
face to bear being lined with any rich material. — 
It appears probable that the present style of wide, fully-pleited shirts 


conspicuously in the rank of those who receive the appellation of nation- | terred in one of their great Minsters or Abbeys—they hoped that his | large sleeves, and mactilias, will at length settle into an adoption of the 


al benefactors: and I know ro man to whom that appellation is more 
justly due, than that illustrious individual whose memory we are now 
called onto honour. If he could only be regarded, as he most truly 
may, as having given a larger amount of pleasure and gratification—of 


innocent pleasure and delight, that draws no repentance after it—than | 


any other individual in the records of our history, he would be fully 
entitled to this praise. But these are not his only title to our respect 
and cordial homage—indeed pleasure in that way, I firmly believe, can 
never be given alone, and certainly Sir Walter Scott did not a 
give amusement and gratification to his numerous or innumerable rea 

ers; he was a great instructor—a great intellectual teacher—a great mas- 
ter and practical enforcer of the highest doctrines of morality. I know 
no individual who has contributed so largely to diffuse more just and 
exact notions of the more important features of our history throughout 
the country und the world at large—[Great applause] and not only by the 
inimitable charm and warmth of his colouring, and the liveliness and 
beauty of the infinitely varied combination into which he has thrown 
them, has he attracted to our history mauy careless and indifferent persons 
who would have shrunk back from the perusal of more elaborate annals, 
but to the diligent students even has he furnished that living commen- 
tary—that exact, real, and veritable picture of truth they would in vain 
seek in the more dull and far less fertile pages of the authentic annalist. 
He has supplied the more valuable part of bistory—not only the indi- 
vidual characters who figure in the scene, but the colour and character 
of the events—the mode of living—the modification of the characters 
and all the peculiarities of past ages; and has thus sapplied what we 
mever could have seen nor been able to deduce from the dry records and 
accurate paces of the professed but not more authentic historian. In so 
doing he has not only extended the range of historical knowledge, and 
very widely enlarged the bounds of what had been previously compre- 


| bones might lie io St. Paul's or Westminster—and if such a funeral had 
been, truly might it have been said that never 
“To these chambers, where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest.” 

But it was right that his dust should be mingled with the sacred soil of 
| bis father-land—it was fitting he should die among those scenes which he 

had ennobled—it was natura! thet the shadow of his own woods should 

mingle with the gloom that fell over his dying couch—and more affect- 

ing to my mind, as Lam sure to yours, than any public feeling, celebra 
| ted with whatever pomp, was his funeral within the sacred shades of 
| Dryburgh, attended by his own weeping family—by the friends that 
were able to do honour on that sad oecasion—by the servants of his 
house who loved their gray haired master, and were happy in that light 
| which, when shed abroad, illuminated all the nations of the world 
| [Cheers.] Many monuments will be erected to his memory, but it is 
| here, in his own romantic town—it is here where he spent stmost all bis 
| glorious life—it is here, in the heart of Scotl»nd, where such a monument 
} should be erected, as wil! tell to future ages the honour and reverence in 
| which he was held by all of us. True, that monument cannot prolong 
| his memory, but it is to be erected as an expression of gratitude, and as 
| an act of reverence-—it is tojell posterity that his contemporaries were not 


this world. (Applause. ] It was right that such a monament be «rect- 
ed, that men of genius yet unborn should kindle into enthusiasm when 
| they see the light of the rising or the setting sun striking the ton of the 
monument, and instigating them to similar deeds of immortal fame 
| Tower and terople will disappear—the scythe of time will sweep them 
down, but his memory will 
— A mightier monament command 
The mountains of his native land.”—{ Cheers. ] 


insensible to the glory of having bad among them the foremost man of all | 


| costume of Vandyke’s pictures, towards which, for three years , the 
| style of the day “do bash tending. A great number of satin oe yon hao 
| were made last season exactly after the model of the portrait of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. 
Two new materials have been introduced for morning dresses and pe- 
lisses, enlied Smyrna and Medici cloth *cachemere is also worn, stamped 
| in large Arabesque patterns for the same purpose. 

Uncut garnets are still very much introduced into jewellery. But « 
newer fashion is the gem called Nicolas, set in gold of a deep colour, aad 
sometimes carved in cameo or intagtio. 

Mr. Laporte, on Wednesday, took possession of the King’s Theatre, 
as lessee for the ensuing season, Mr. M. Mason having relinquished his 
claim to the establishment. The amount of the rental is stated at 
£12,000 peranoum. Mr. Seguin has left town for Paris, to raise reeruite 
for the ensving campaign. 

Mademoiselle Ancelin, a sprightly young dansense, who was tempted 
a short time since, by golden offers, to come to this country, end 
her engagement to i’ Vernon, the director of the opera at Paris, bes 
had an action brought against her for breach of contract, and 6,000 
franes (about £240) verdict given egainst her. She continues in con- 
finement,in default of payment. 

Sir W. Scott.—The “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” decided bis vocation 
irrevocably —a more popular poem was never published. I sold, we 
believe “sh 000 copies in « couple of years, and brought not only fame 
| but profit to itsauthor. “ Marmion,” “ The Lady of the Lake, “ Roke- 
by.” “The Lord of the Isles,” followed ; - worn we think —- 
to offer any ecriticiem. The rapidity with which they were writter 
the least nt Barter ed vv of their cecullerities It isa well known fact, that 
| the celebrated battle in “ Marmion,” the most spirit-stirring piece of mar- 
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tial poetry ever composed, was written at a@ single silting after dinner. A} 
different battle had not only been written, but actually printed, when on | 
receiving the proof shect, and finding that his printer, Mr. John Batlan- 
tyne, did not think it equal to the rest of the work, he cancelled it; and | 
retiring from the company with which he was dining, wrote in the course 
of the evening the magnificent stanzas beginning with “ At length the 
freshening western blast,""—to the end of the fight. 
The sums of money which he received for these poems were very 
at. Lord Byron compated them, in “ The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” at half a crown aline; but his Lordship was, we believe, | 
under the mark. 
Lord Howard de Walden has just been appointed to replace - 
Bloomfield at the Court of Sweden. 
Lieut.-Col. Eden, brother-in-law to Lord Brougham, is about to proceed | 
to Canada, a8 Adjutant-General to the Forces, in the room of Lieut-Col. | 
Harris. 
Lord Be Clifford died on Saturday last, at bis residence on the Ma- } 
vine Parade, Brighton, in his 67th year. His Lordship bad been in a | 
debilitated state of health for along time.— Ort. 6. 
Elopement.—We are informed that Maurice O'Connell, Esq. M.P. for 
Clare, bos proceeded to Scotiand on a matrimonial excursion. Our cor- 
respondent states that on Saturday morning the Member for Clare in- 
duced Miss Scott to leave her father's residence, at Cahircon, and pro- | 
ceed with him to Gretna Green. The lady is young, handsome, and an, 
heiress. —Dublin Evening Mail —Miss Scott isthe daughter of Bindon 
Scott, Esq. of Cabircon, County Clare. 
A celebrated optician of Paris has just invented an opera glass which, 
by reflection, enables the spectator to see what is going on behind him. | 
his discovery will, we imagine, double the value of those side boxes at | 
our theatres, where only one person obtains a direct view of the stage. 
It appears that the success of the hollow cast iron canes, japanned to | 
represent bamboo, bas created a manufacture of chairs, bedsteads &. on | 
a similar principle; which are likely (o be peculiarly acceptable in hot 
; 


climates. 

Viscount Harberton died on the 27th ult. at his residence on Summer | 
Hill, Dublin, at the advanced age of 79. 

Royal College of Physicians.—At the annual meeting, held on the Ist 
instant, Sir Henry Halford was re-elected President, and Dr. Hume Se- 
nior Censor; Drs. Macmichael, Southey, and Holland, Censors; Dr. | 
Francis Hawkins, Registrar; aod Dr. Turner, Treasurer 

The Duke of Cumberland, as Chancellor of the Dablin University, has | 
appointed the 24th of November for holding a Special Commencement 
for conferring degrees to qualify gentlemen to vote under the Irish Re- | 


form Bill. 
Lady Ball, widow of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Ball, Bart., 
died last woek, at Brighton.—Oct. 4. 


—_- | 
THE BELGIAN QUESTION, | 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Oct. 7. 

The journal which advocates the unfriendly disposition of the present 
Cabinet towards Holland contends, that should England, in mercy and | 
consideration for the peace of Europe, restrain herself from sending « 
fleet to blockade the Scheldt at present, it may be necessary to have re- | 
course to this meamire of coercion, (which would undoubtedly be a bel- | 
ligerent act,) in case of the confirmed opposition and obstinacy of the 
Kin of Holiand, But it appears tous that if the Dutch war be tried | 
on the principles of international justice, or on those of eapedicncy, it 
will be found equally repugnant to both. 

It may be laid down as an undoubted maxim, that no war is just which 
is not defensive; and no wars, in a country like England, are ever under- 
taken with the hearty and enthusiastic concurrence of the people but | 
such as are founded on this latter principle. The zeal of the nation ina | 
just war wants no excitement against wrong doers, but a spirit instantly | 
rises amongst all classes necessary for the effectual exercise of a just | 
defence. 

We have no objection to our maintaining at the point of our sword | 
every rock and islet of our old possessions. We will gofurther; the ho- 
nour of the nation may always be defended by arms; and we have often | 
commended that celebrated sentiment of Mr. Fox, “ that if the real na- | 
tional Aonour of England were involved by the insult of other powers, | 
he was equally ready to go to war, whether it was for Hanover or! 
Hampsbire.” 

But, admitting that every state may go to war for its honour, because 
it is essential to its safety ; admitting, also, that as one of « community | 
of states, we have a right to defend tae common honour of Europe, by, 
resisting, or averting by chastisement, attacks on her commun interest, | 
it is difficult to discover in a Dutch war any ground for such a provoca- 
tion on the part of Great Britain. 

Our safety is certainly not attacked; and itis difficult to perceive how | 
our honour is insulted and tarnished by permitting the King of Holland | 
to persevere in his rejection of the Belgian treaty. 

We are called upon to interfere for Belgium by a monarch whom, as | 
it is said, we have placed upon the throne of that country, for the com- 
mon safety, of Europe, in a season ot agitation which threatened the ) 
peace of all kingdoms. 

But the extent of Leopold's right to call upon us is to be measured, 
not by the necessities of his own case, but by our duty both to ourselves 
and others. When Leopold was put apon the throne of Belgium we did 
not guarantee to him a bed of roses. He took the throne in the condition 
in which it then was offered, and subject to all the contingencies of a | 
settlement with Holland. He knew very well the condition of the trea- 
th and the resolute refusal of Holland to throw open the navigation of 
the Scheldt, and to give to the Belgians the free passage of waters ex- | 
tending into the heart of the Dutch provinces. He took, therefore, his 
crown, if we may so say, like a purchaser upon a doubtful title. He ac- 
cepted it in the state in which it then was, with notice. It is quite absurd, 
therefore, to sny that, because Ledpold bas not obtained all that he ex- 
pected to obtain for himself and his subjects ; because he bas not quietly 
walked into a warm nest, and reposed securely under the shedow of the 
other protecting powers, that he bas aright to call upon England as 
bound in honour to confirm and uphold his title by war,—and even by 
an unjust war, —and to give him rights in the dominions of another King, 
where we have no rights of our own, and therefore cannot dispose of 
auch rights to others. 

{ we were to go to war with Holland, and it must be admitted that a 
blockade would be a decisive act of war, we should like to know what | 
sort of a declaration Lord Palmerston would issue. What ground of 
offence has Holland given either on the score of justice or honour? | 
Have English subjects been persecuted, the dignity of the King of Great 
Britain insulied, or have the rights of treaties been violated? 

We hate foreign war and its enormous expenses. It would be inju- | 
rious to our commerce, and stop the very large and lucrative trade which 
we now carry on with the Dutch; and therefore, apart from those higher 
considerations which render a Dutch war unjustifiable, we seriously 
wish to know—however, our interests are touched—what we have to 
wart of in the conduct of Holland which enn be made a pretest for 
wart To say that the King of the Netherlands is obstinate,—that he 
will nut agree to the conditions imposed upou him, which he declares to 
be incompatible with the existence of his independence,—can form no 

und of war; especially with those whose cabinet was constructed on 
the principle (most conscientiously professed, no doub) of non interren- 
tion. How can we hereafter talk of the independence of smaller states, | 


if we go to war with our most natural, onr best, and most ancient ally 
because be declares he will not submit to whatever arbitrary dictates 
France and England choose to impose upon bim. 

Bat, say the government papers, we only mean jo use a little coercion, 
to send a fleet to blockade the Seheldt in the /ast extremity, in order to 
bring the King of Holland to reason 

Now, can it be doubted, bat that the movement of a British fleet to 
blockade the Scheldt would be as decisive a manifestation of waras the | 
bombardment of Amsterdam. In the case of Algiers, the French meant 
only a little coercion towards the Dey; bot Algiers was battered about | 
bis cars, and is now as much a French town as Gibraltar is we English | 
ene 

it is qute plain, that the practical resott of a wor, began by the block 
ode of the Scheldt by an English and French fleet, would be to deliver 
Antwerp into the hands of the French. if coach warshould be enceceastul 

Without meaning any thing disrespectful to King 


Leopold,-w thout wish- 


ing to describe bim to be more French than we tx lieve him to be, we must | 


| of necessity, be Frexcu: We look therefore, on every movement made 


| the conduct of military organization. Thus it seems that the present 


| uistrator of France, are indispensable. It may have been considered 


| self reap the benefits of your wise and able measures. Every good ser- 


| more efforts we shail enjoy all the fruits of our glorious revolution. The 


J . > 4 
| Powers on whose assistance he calculated, will find himself compelled | 





maintain, that the nature of his petition, that his affections strengthened, | the Press, it seems al t unani 


doubtless by his recent connexion, and bis interests are such, that he must 


by England and France against Holland, and on bebaif of Belgium, as 
in truth made to extend French influence in that coantry,—and as tend- 
ing to estrange ourselves from our natura! and proper ally,—Holland. 


—>——_ 
THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


The new French Cabinet bas at lengtl been arranged, and officially 
announced. It is composed as follows :— 

Marsie! Soult, President of the Council of Ministers, and Minister of 
the War Department. 

Duke de Broglie—Foreign Affairs (in the place of Sebastiani.) — 

M. Thiers—Minister of the Interior, (in the place of M. Montalivet.) 

M. Homann—Finance, (io the place of Baron Louis ) 

M. Guizot—Public Instruction, (in the place of Girod de I’ Ain.) 

Adm. De Rigny—Marine, (remain as before.) 

M. Barthe—Seals and Justice, ‘remain as oefore.) 

Count D’Argout-—Commerce and Public Works, (remain as before.) 

Of these, M. Humann, M. Thiers, M. Gaizot, and M. Barthe, are 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Messrs. Louis, and Girod de \’Ain, are made Peers of France. 

M. Montwlivet, late Minister of the Interior, assumes the intendancy 
of the Civil List. 

Thus it will be seen that the Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke de 
Broglie, occupy the stations assigned to them by our former advices— 
the former as President of the Council and Minister of War, and the latter 
as Secretary of Foreing Affairs. ‘Talleyrand, who did not leave the 
French Carital until the Cabinet arrangements were completed, bas ar- 
rived in London. The Courier of the latter Capital, pronounces the 
composition of the Cabinet unexpected, and argues that it must be only 
a temporary arrangement. Indeeed, it seems quite certain of its speedy 
dissolution, We quote the following: 

The composition of the French Cabinet suggests at once the idea of 
its instability. That party of which the Duke de Broglie is the head, 
can outvote the friends of Marshal, Soult. The President of the Council, 
therefore, is, as the French emphatically designate it, in a false position. 
He isthe official premier without the predominant influence which 
should accompany the office. Moreover, when we examine the state of 
public opinion in France, we find it decidedly opposed to the party ot 
the Doctrinairs which at present over-rules the Cabinet. Neither is pub- 
lic opinion in favour of Marshel Soult, as President of the Administra- 
tion, however much it might be inclined to admit his pre-eminence in 


French Cabinet is not strong from its own integrality, and that neither 
party has the outward support of the national good-will. 

Taking into consideration, however, the extremely delicate position 
of France, in regard to the other continental powers of Europe, and the 
natural apprehensions which have been entertained, and which are not 
yet entirely removed, that the last Revolution might lead to similar at- 
tempts at self aggrandizement as the first, it may be observed that the 
appearance of a predominant war party in the Cabinet might have 
aroused suspicions embarrassing to the contemplated active interference 
of France in the affairs of Holland and Belgium: at the same time that 
the services of Marshal Soult, who is decidedly the first military admi- 


prudent, therefore, to deaden the lostile aspect of a military Premier by 
the association of his sedative colleague. Thus giving full scope to the 
military energies of the Marshal, and preserving the pacific principle 
represented by the Duke de Broglie, which it is so desirable to maintain. 

The President of the Council of Ministers, Marshal Souit, has ad- 
dressed the following circular letter to the First Presideats and Pro- 
eureurs General of the Royal Courts, the Generals commanding Milita- 
ry Divisions, the Maritime Prefects, the Prefects of the Departments, 
and the Major Generals commanding Departments :— 

© Sir,—The King has done me the honour of placing me at the head 
of his Council. In doing this, it is his Majesty's desire to give to the 
Administration that unity which renders it more energetic, and its respon- 
sibility more perfect. In calling me to this high office, the King has per- 
haps taken into consideration some ancient services I have had the good 
fortune to render to my country. But above all, he has wisbed to show 
that his Ministry would be jealous of the dignity of France, and no less 
devoted to ber glory than to ber safety. For this, I trust my whole life 
is a sufficient pledge. The system of my illustrious predecessor will be | 
mine. It is the true national system; the two Chambers have declared 
it to be so. The maintenance of the monarchy and the charter is the 
first condition of public liberty.. That liberty can only be strong in 
proportion as itis well regulated. It honours and establishes itself by 
ils respect fur the laws. Order within and peace without the kingdom 
will be the most sure guarautee of its duration. France may therefore 
rely upon my exertions to maintain peace and order. For this I demand | 
your avowed and active concerrence. The Government has need of | 
all your courage and all your wisdom. Should the partizans of the | 
fallen Government again dare to brave the laws, rigorous justice shall 
be dealt out to them. Their senseless hopes must be annihilated.— 





| Measures shall be taken to efface even the last traces of the disturbances | 
| which have agitated several of the departments. Anarchy was com- | 
| pletely overcome in Paris on June 5th aud 6th, by the noble devotions | gium to a close, it would seem monstrous to enforce it at the point of the 
| of the National Guard and the troops of the line. The factious on those 


deplorable days displayed at once their audacity and their weakness. 
The Government is neither ignorant of, nor does it dread their projects. 


| The seditious will find the country unanimous in granting to the Govern. | 


ment all the powers of which it may stand in need. While we main- | 
tain order, sir, we are labouring for the consolidation of peace. A go-| 
verament which causes itself to be respected at home, may withont any | 
risk, assume a firm and independent policy abroad. In concert with our | 
allies we will urge all the great European questions to a solution. Our | 
armies, ardent bat obedient, lend to our woderation the aid of their | 
strength. This Europe is aware of. but at the same time she knows our 


| fidelity to our engagements, and our decided wish to maintain the peace 


of the world. Such, sir, are the sentiments of the King’s government, 
—Become impressed with the spirit of its policy, diffuse it, make it every | 
where known. There are no honourable exceptions which it will not | 
satisfy, no legitimate interests which it will not secure. Let your ser- | 
vices fortify and do honour to the government, that it may, with your- 


vant of the state shall be pointed out to the benevoience of the King 
Sir, France is free and respected. Her policy is reviving. After a few 


government will not be wanting to the country, but it isin the country 
above all that we have confidence. If our labours be crowned with svc- 


| cess, it will be to the country that we shall be indebted forit, It isan 


old and fixed habit with me to attribute every thing to the honour of 
France. Accept, &c. | 


(Signed) Marshal Due de DALMATIE. 
> 
From the London Morning Herald, of Oct. 16th. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

Ou Friday night, Earl Grey directed ‘a Circular to be sent to al! the 
Foreign Ambassadors, acquainting them with the resolution of the British 
Cebinet to eject the Dutch, viet armis, from the Citadel of Antwerp, 
which is said to have alarmed none more than the Dutch Ambassador 
himself. Austria, Prussia, and Russia, having signed the Protocols to 
that effect, cannot, and will not, support Holland now. During Lord Dar 


| ham’s embassy to St. Ps tersburgh, that Court would not admit the in- | 
| terference of England in favour of the Poles, that being « Russian, or 


Continental question—and now England retaliates, and declares the 
navigation of the Scheldt a British question, in which she cannot admit 
of any Continental interference. Her fleet and that of France, are 
therefore immediately to sail for the Scheldt,—a measure none of the 
continental Powers can prevent. The King of Helland, who has to 


meet the States General to-day, seeing himself abandoned hy the | 


to yield, when he sees England and France seriously determined to put 
anend to his sulter(uges and delays, France is particularly ansious 
to have the Datch and Belgian questions settled before the meeting of | 
the Chambers. 

London, Oct. 16 —The French papers of Saturday and Sunday (13th 
and [4:h) received tast night only add to our previous impression that 
the new Ministry wes not improving either in the good graces of the po 
liticmans, or the confidence of the monied people of the capital, As of 











ly to have decreed the destruction 
of the new Cabinet. 

The Moniteur, on Friday and Saturday, publishes the name of sinty 
one individuals, created Peers of France. The list comprises no less 
than 19 militaires, gnd some half dozen of the most unpopular men in 
the country. This creation of Peers is ascribed to an intention on the 


| part of the government to set off the Chamber of Peers agsinst that ef 


the Deputies, in which latter, Ministers no Jonger hope to receive a 
majority. 

The fall of the Paris funds on Saturday was attributed to the effect 
of the intelligence received that day from Belgium, rather than any 
thing connected with the new Ministry. 

With respect to foreign news, the genersl belief in the well informed 
cireles in Paris was, that war with Belgium was inevitable. It was 
found, moreover, that all the Great Powers were not agreed on the ex- 
pediency of coercing Holland. The French Government is represent- 
ed os determined eaiuanion Belgium instantly. Quarters for them are 
even saidto have been ordered to be prepared in Brussels by the 20th 
instant. 

Paris, Oct. 13,3 0'clock P. M. (private correspondence ).—All our 
news from Belgium, received since noon, is warlike. The funds bave 
consequently declined. The French troops, it is said, will positively 
enter Belgium on or before the 20th inst. A Council was held this day 
of the four new Ministers, at the house of M. Thiers. 

London, Oct. 16.—We received this morning the Paris Papers of 
Sunday with the Messager des Chambres, dated yesterday. 

The Dutch Ambassador, Baron Fagel, quitted Paris on Saturday alter 
waiting to ascertain the composition of the new Ministry. 

Paris, Oct. 15.—It is said that divisions will begin to take place in the 
council without delay. Some, in order to have peace would voluntary 
relax with reference to Portugal and Belgium; others do not wish to 
bear concessions spoken of. 

We believe that we may state positively that M. de Werther, the 
Prussian Ambassador at Paris, transmitted, the day before yesterday, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the answer of the Cebinet of Berlin to the 
communication made to it by the Conference relative to the affairs of 
Holland and Belgium. If we are as well informed as we bave every 
reason to believe, this answer contains the following passage :— 

“« Prussia will not in any way oppose, but on the contrary, will aprove 
of all the measures of coercion which the Conference may consider ex- 
pedient to teke against the King of the Netherlands, so far as they bave 
for their object to oppose pecuniary penalties, to Liockade ports and 
coast, and other similar measures but it will oppose the entrance of the 
French troops into Belgium, except in the single case, where the King of 


| Holland by way of reprisal, for the blockade effected against, or other- 


wise shall intercept in his turn, the navigation of the Schelit, which will 
be regarded as an act of hostility on his part against Belgium, and an 
attempt against its commerce; in the latter case the entrance of French 
troops into Belgium will experience no opposition on the part of Prussia.’’ 
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By the Hibernia from Liverpool, we have received our regular files of 
Loadon papers to the 16th ult. 

The affairs of Holland and Belgium appear to be drawing near 
The assembling of a British and French fleet for the 
avowed purpose of intimidating the King of Holland, if not ae- 
tually attacking him, is hostile in all its bearings. If a fleet pro- 
ceed to the Scheldt, it must of course do something,—and whether 
it employs its force for the purpose of forcing the passage of that river, 
wresting Antwerp from Holland, or merely blockading the Dutch coast, 
it is equally immaterial, as either act would coustitute a state of direct 
kostility. The Governments of Englard and France are doubtless 
anxious to urge the question to an issue, and would, without doubt, 
readily employ their physical force to bring King William to their own 
terms; but a doubt duce otill exist if the Northern European powers, 
although they have, by their representatives, been present at all the Con- 
ferences and signed all the Protocols, will proceed to the extremities 
desired by the two allies. Accordingly we find by the late arrivals that 
Prussia has signified her positive objection to any occupation of Belgium 
or Holland by the French arms, but yields a tacit permission for a block- 
ade and limited operations on the sea-board. The article from the Morn- 
ing Herald of the 16th embraces the latcst intelligence, but we cannot 
vouch for its accuracy. The people of England, we are sure, are not 
prepared for a war with Holland, for in truth, that nation has given them 
no offence ; and however desirable it may be to bring the affairs of Bel- 


a crisis. 


sword. We have copied to day an article from Bell’s Weekly Messenger 


| on this subject, which exhibits the feelings entertained by the moderate 


portion of the British Press. The Times, however, it must be owned, 
utters the fiercest denunciations, and breathes nothing but war and de- 
fiance. A little time will give us the result of this matter. 

The next important feature in European affairs isthe present state of 
the French Government. The new Ministry has been forwned of doctri- 
naires, with Soult at its head. This has givenriseto the most unmea- 
sured dissatisfaction, and it is confidently predicted that the Chambers 
will be in a state of direct opposition to Louis Philippe. The new Mi- 
nistry is eccused of being despotic in its charaeter, and the most fearful 
forebodings are indulged in as to the future tranquillity of the country. 
The complexion of the Paris journals resembles most closely the times 
of Charles the Tenth just previous to bis overthrow, and we cannot 


| conceal our belief that a similar fate awaits his successor, unless indeed 


the energy of Soult exceeds that of Marmont, when the day of trial 


| and blood again arrives. ‘That the great drama of July 1830 is again to 


be played is as clear as neon-day ; with what result time will develope, 
and the epoch is advancing with hasty strides. 

Very unpleasant accounts have been received in London from the 
island of Mauritius. It arose in consequence of the appointment of Mr. 


| Jeremy as Inspector of Slaves, a person well known for his bitter hos- 


tility to Slave owners. On his arrival the greatest excitement was pro- 
duced among the inhabitants, and the Governor was implored to prevent 
his landing ; he, however, did land under a military escort, but so great 


| was the tumult in consequence, that he speedily re-emburked. At the 


last accounts the people had thrown off all restraint, and the island might 
be said to be in a state of actual insurrection. When will this unfor- 
tunate question be brought to some definitive result ? 

Nothing secms to restst the conquering legionsof Tbrahim Pacha. 
At the last accounts he was within five days journey of Constantinople 
on the Asiatic side in Anatolia. Unless the foreign Ambassadors at the 
Porte interfere in favourof the Sultan, the Pacha of Egypt may yet 
become the Grand Signeur of Turkey. 

There is no additional intelligence from Spain or Portugal of impor- 
yance. Consolson 16th Oct. 4 P.M , 843. 





Free Ports.—We have great pleasure in announcing that the London 
Gazette of the 16th of October contains an order in Council declaring 
the ports of Liverpool and Yarmouth, in Nova Scotie, to be free ware- 
housing ports. for the purposes of the Act 6 Geo. IV. intitoled ‘an 
Act to regulate thetrade of the British possessions abroad.” We trast 
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this will give anew impulse to the trade of thuse spirited and enterpris 
ingtowns. 
We have placed in another column the proceedings which took place 
at a public meeting last Monday ia this city to pay henour to the name 
and character of Sir Walter Scott. Subscriptions were opened upon 
the spot, and several of the most distinguished inhabitants entered their 
names. The Committee, it will be observed, is highly respectable, and 
we have no doubt their efforts will be crowned with ample success. 
The whole proceeding is most honourable to the city of New York. 








The benefit proposed for Mr. John Howard Payne, the particulars of 
which will be found in another column, has excited the public attention 
in no small degree. It is, indeed, an honourable testimony to the genius 
and character of this gentleman, that upon his arrival in his native coun- 
try, afteran absence of so many years, he should be so handsomely 
greeted by so large a portion of his distinguished fellow ciiizens. The nu- 
merous dramatic productions of Mr. Payne, and the reputation he earned 
in England, may weli have endeared himto his countrymen, and in 
offeriog our warmest wishes for his success, we cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating all parties on the honourable character of the projected 
undertaking. 
Coley on Poisons, &c. “ A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. Part 

1st comprising the consideration of Poisons and Asphyxia.” By 
Henry Coley, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lou- 
don; of the New York Medica! Society, &c. Stoddart, New York. 

The nature and object of this excellent work are fully explained in its 
title. From an examination of its contents, we are satisfied that it is 
welland skilfully executed, and that it redounds much to the medical 
reputation of the author. It will be of great and general utility to the Pro. 
fession. The preface exposes an attempt that was made some time since 
by some dishonourable person to dispossess the author of his manuscript 





Measrs. Peabody & Co., 219 Broadway, have made arrangements to | 


receive, regularly,by the Packets from England, the London Atheneum, 
a well known and highly respectable literary weekly publigation. The 
Jast number contains an account of the Life and Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott,from the pen of Allan Cunningham; extra copies of which may 
be obtained for one shilling each. 





The following Pieces of Music have been published by Mr. Thomas 
Birch, of this city :— 

Remembrance—Written by Thomas Hood, Esq.—composed by an 
Amateur expressly for, and dedicated to the Lady Mary Fitzharding 
Berkeley. 

Come, Oh! Gentle Lady—Sung by Mr. Jones in the Opera of the 
White Lady—-arranged fom the Seore by an Amateur—Music by 
Boieldieu. 

Oh! Gently Glides my Bonnie Boat—A favourite Duett, dedicated to 
Miss Mary W. Cole—composed and arranged with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments by J. Greenwood. 

While Sailing in my Bonnie Buat—An admirable Duett, dedicated to 
Miss Mary Van Antwerp—composed and arranged by J. Greenwood, 
Professor of Music. 

The Italiana in Algeri has been twice or thrice repeated since our last. Ii 
Pirate, we understand, is in a state of forwardness. 

The Kembles centinue to attract and charm the most overflowing houses. The 
long continuance of their great and unabated popularity, is almost unparallelod in 
this country. It is, too, the sure test of great and varied talents. 

The performance of Handel’s noble oratorio of the Messiah on Thursday, by 





~ . | 
the N. Y. Sacred Music Society, was well attended, notwithstanding the incle- 


mency of the weather. The orchestra was led by Mr. W. C. Taylor, and Mr. 
Horn and Miss Hughes added their powerful talents to the performance. The 
former in the recitative—“* Thy rebuke hath broken bis heart,” was grand and 
impressive ; and the latter in—“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” produced a 
solemn and powerful effect on the audience. We rejoice with much sincerity, 
that these two distinguished individuals have returned to the city. 


TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

The literature of a nation is identified with its glory. The pioneers who earn 
distinction for their country in any department of letters, are peculiarly entitled 
to her remembrance. Of these the Drama is acknowledged to be one of the most 
difficult—one in which the fewest adventurers succeed, To our countryman, 
John Howard Payne, the stage is indebted for sixty successful pieces, embracing 
the wide range of tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce. Among the number are 
several which have become established as the stock plays of England and 
America. 

After an absence of twenty years, Mr. Payne has recently returned to his na- 
tive city. It has been decided by his townmen to offer him some compliment ex- 
pressive of their regard for what he has aceomplished ; and a benefit at the Park 
Theatre, has been concluded on as the most appropriate form in which that com- 
pliment can be conveyed; especially, as for so long a period, oyr stage and its 
performers, have gcined both fame and profit from his works without any acknow- 
ledgement to him, in any shape whatever. 

Distinguished performers from every part of the United States, with the most 
creditable alacrity, have volunteered, regardless of every other engagement, to 





Participate in rendering the testimonial as complete as possible , and express a 
pride in uniting i this public welcome, An unequalled galaxy of histrionic ta- 
lent will unite with the regular company of the Park Theatre, on Thursday Even- 
ing, November 29th, to produce an entertainment brilliant beyond example in the 
annals of the American Drama. 

Zn compliance with the universal desire, it has been determined to render this, 
in every respect, a great Dramatic Event—to make the tribute worthy of the city 
which bestows it and substantially advantageous to the gentleman to whom it is 


to preside, and the Hon. William A. Duer, President of Colombia Col- | 


lege, and Cornelias W. Lawrence Esq. were selected as Vice Presidents 
On motion, by Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., James Lawson, and Pros- | 
per M. Wetmore, were appointed Secretaries. 
The following preamble and resolutions were presented, with some | 


apprproate remarks by the Reveread Doctor Wainrwight,and unanimous. , 


ly adopted. 
The citizens of New-York have assembled to express their deep and | 
unfeigned regret at the death of Sir Walter Scott. They feel that no | 








will remain unalicred; and the same assiduity to promote and r 
tuate # good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 
—an object so desirable between two nations sprung from the same 
common stock, speaking the same language, drinking at the same foun- 
teins of knowledge, and inculcating the same enlightened principles of 
liberty and of philanthropy—will be uncensingly followed 

Another important advantage will attend this arrangement—it will 
enable us to begin each volume with the commencement, and to com- 
plete it with the end of each year, thas substituting the natural year from 


\Tinetio of theirs can exalt the fame of him who has won the proud dis- | January to December, for the artificial one from June to June, hereto- 


tinetion of being compared with those who were the brightest ornaments 
| of past ages. The writings of Sir Walter Scutt bave delighted and in- 
| structed almost every nation of the earth. The vigor of bis mind, and} 
ithe excellence of his life, have added to the intellectual and moral | 
| wealth of the world. The dwellers in his own mountain-land, and they | 
| who tread our far-distant peaceful shores, may well emulate each other | 
| in offering a tribute to his memory—for, his fame is a legacy to man 
The citizens of New-York, revering the siaplicity of Sir Walter | 
Scott's character; appreciating the elegance and value of his writings ; | 
and deploring his death, in common with the friends of fiterature | 
throughout the world, desire to evince their admiration of his genius, | 
and their respect for hismemory. Therefore, be it 


} 


fore used by us. 

Those intending to subscribe for the new series are earnestly requested 
to send forward their names either to the office in New York or to either 
of the agents as early as possible, in order that the requisite number 
may be printed. All subscribers whose names are so forwarded will 
be supplied with the Albion from the present moment to the end of 
the volame in December without charge. The Proprietor volunteers 
this small sacrifice in order to avoid confusion at the commercement 
of the new series, and to ensure regularity to those new subscribers who 
may favour bim with their names. 

iP The adoption of the New Series will give the old subscribers no 


| trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods or mode of pay- 


Resolved, That while we yield to the people of Scotland the pride of | ing their sebseriptions 


local associations, for the land of their nativily was also the birth place 


their veneration for the purity of character, and splendor of genius which | 
distinguished the ‘* Minstrel of the North.” 
Resulved, That we tender with heart-felt sincerity the expression of | 
| our sorrow and sympathy to the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
for their irrepairable loss. 
| The following Resolutions, introduced by John Duer, Esq. who sup 
| ported them in an able and eloquent address, were unanimously adopted 
Resolved, That a Committee of fifteen be appointed with power to | 
increase their number, whose duty it shall be to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the fund, proposed to be appropriated asa tribute to the memory 
{of Sir Walter Scott, and that no subscription shall exceed ten dollars. — 
| Resolved, That the funds to be raised by the committee under the 
| preceding resolution, be applied by them in their discretion, to the erec- 
| tion of a monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, in this city, 
or if it shall be found advisable, to be paid over to the corresponding 
committee for transmission to Edinburg 
| The following Resoluions were offered by David Maitland, Esq. and 
| unanimously adopted. 
| Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed with authority to 
| conduct all the correspondence growing out of these proceedings 
Resolved, That an attested copy of the proceedings of this meeting be 
| forwarded to the family of the deceased. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the Pre- 


| 


} 


| bappy shores, 


Thus mueh, as respeets the anion, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 


of the author of Marmion and Waveriey, we claim to share equally in | ceed to explain another plan be bas in view.—He has often been 


urged to publish a paper, divested of the literary and scientific matier 


| which distinguishes the Albion, but whieh should give the domestic and 


local news fromthe Old Country, and which should be more especially 
designed for the great bulk of Emigrants which almost daily Nock to these- 
le will, therefore, early in January, publish a paper of 
this kind, on an imperial sheet, which will be called 
THE EMIGRANT, 

It will contain all matters of local and domestic interest from the 
agricultural and manufacturing districtsof England, Ireland, Seotiand, 
and Wates, as well as the general news of the country. The polli- 
tics of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
ly whatever. It will be a concise and comprehensive compendiam 
of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling, Its 
aim will be to sow the seeds of peace, not those of discord—to unite, not 
divide—and to promote friendship and coraiality among all clesses of the 
British people who seek this as their pe te country, whether they 


; come from the smiling shores of merry England, the gay and gene- 


| sident, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries, and published in all the daily | 


| papers. 

The meeting having ordered that the Committees be appointed by the 

chair, the following persons were named— 
Committee for receiving Subsctptions. 
' Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rector-st. John Graham, 54 Wall-st. 
| The Hon. W. A. Duer. Colombia | James Hay, 7 South-st. 
College. Alex. Knox, Jane-st. near Green- 

wich. 


| David Hadden 61 Pine-st. 
John Duer, 42 Wall-st. 


Cornelius W. Lawrence, 190 
George P. Morris, Mirror Office, 


Pearl-st. 
David 8. Kennedy, 142 Front-st, 107 Nassau-st. 
John Caldwell, 4 Gold-st. 


Robt. Coskry, 98 Maiden-lane. 
Robert Halliday, 51 William-st. Francis Olmstead, 3 College Place. 
or Bank, near Greenwich. John 8. Crary, 177 Pearl-st. 
| Jacob Hervey, 33 Pine-st. \ 
| James G. King, 42 Wall-st. street. 
| Wa. B. Lawrence, 794 Broadway. | James Lawson, 56 Wall-st. 
Corresponding Committee 
G.c Verplanck, 
David Maitland, 
John 8. Crary, 





! 





Washington Irving, 
James K. Paulding, 
Wa. C. Bryant, 
Wm. Leggett, Wm. M'Leod, 

James Hay, Charles F. Hoffman. 

On motion by Captain David Leslie, the Officers of this meeting were 
added tu the Committees. 

On motion by Charles King, Esq. John I. Palmer, Esq. was unani- 
mously appointed Treasurer of the fund to be collected. On motion, 
the meeting adjonrned. 

DAVID HADDEN, President. 

WILLIAM A. DUER, 

CORN’S. W. LAWRENCE, 
JAMES LAWSON. to : 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, ¢ "2eretaries. 


; Vice Presidents. 


——— 
NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


years, and enabled it to assume a character and a position almost une- 
qualled in the history of periodicals. A journal established in a fo- 
reign country had necessarily many serious difficulties to contend with, 
many prejudices to overcome, and many conflicting opinions to recon- 
cile, before such a degree of confidence could be inspired in it, as to 
dismiss all apprehension for final success,----more especially when 
the altempt was made in a situation where such circumstances were re 
marksbly called forth in consequence of former events. This journal 
was, however, established, and with the design that has been frequently 
expressed, of conveying to the English resident on this continent a clear 
insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the 
native citizen a condensed and digested view of what was passing be- 


tween both, by making them better acquainted with each other. Oar 





we have avoided every subject that could occasion a collision of opi- 
nion, with how much delicacy we have refrained from replying to 
} aceusation, unless to correct manifest error, and how intent we have 


yond his shores, and also of cementing the ties that should exist be- | 


rous land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
the romantic mountains of Wales. 

The management of the new paper will be confided to a gentleman 
recently arrived from England, who will give his best exertions for the 
success of the undertaking. 

The terms of this paper will be fixed at the low price of Two dollare 
per Annum, and to those who take the A:sion, at one dollar per annum — 
a sum sufficient to show that atility, and not gain, isthe object of the 
publisher. In all cases, however, the net sum aust be remitted free 
from postage, or any other charge of whatever description, 

A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 
applicable to its readers—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 
lonies, as well as inthe United States—the arrival and sailing of vessela 
to and from Great Dritan—enquiries for situations and employmert—no- 
tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligence, &c. Ac. 
Further particulars willbe made known ina general Prospectus. 

The papers with which we exchange will perhaps do us the favour 


| (o notice the above article. 


Prosper M. Whetmore, 87 Water- | 


} an, Philadeiphias CalebC 


} thebe: ger, 


| bell, P.M. B8imeo; 


| 


The ALBION newspaper has nearly attained its eleventh vear of | 
existence, under a fostering patronage which has increased with its | End, Miramichi, &e. &e.; Gen. John Belkam, Saint Audrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 


| 


numerous readers cannot fail to have remarked, with how mach care | 


offered. It has, therefore, been decided, after mature deliberation, that it would ) been to preserve the character of this paper from commital, in allu- | 


be greatly undervaluing the attractions and the motive, to offer the uckets ata 
Jesser price than five dollars each. 

Further particulars will be expressed in the advertisements of Monday. Sub- 
sctiplion papers are left at the offices of the Mirror, the American, the Mercantile 
and the Standard, and tickets may be purchased of either of the following com- 


mittee :— 
Henry Ogden, 
J. K. Paulding, 
Johan Duer, 
Isaac 8. Hone, 
G.G. Howland, 
William C. Bryan, 
G. C. Verplanck, 
George P. Morris, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Silvanus Miller, 
Joho 1. Mumford, 
Willlam Dunlap, 
Robert C. Sands, 
James B. Murray, 
William Leggett, 
James Lawson, 
Arch’d. Gracie, 
Chas. F. Hoffman, 
Philip Hone, 
Aug. N. Lawrence, 
Sami. Swartwout, 
John W. Francis, 
Duncan C. Pell, 
Ch. W. Sandford, 
M. M. Noah, 
y order, 
, S. Fav, Seeretary. 

Top Persone who have siready subscribed for seats, are requested to make 

application for their Cards of Admission at the office of the New York Mirror. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New-York, held in pursuance 
of acall through the pablic papers, at the Merchants’ Exchange. on Mon 
day, the 19th of November, 1832 Ono motion, by Charles King, Esq 
David Hadden, Esq. President of the St. Aadrew's Society, was called 


Robert Emmet, 
Geo. D. Strong, 
Jona. Goodhue, 
John Y. Cebra, 
Henry Hone, 
Richard Riker. 
Theodore 8. Fay, 
C. C. Yates, 
Samuel! W ood worth, 
8S. L. Gouverneur, 
Willham M. Price, 
Alfred Pell, 

John L. Batley, 

J. Dill, jr. 

Robert Ww. Wier, 
Walter M. Oddie, 
James Campbell, 
F. B. Cutting, 
Daniel Jackson, 
Llenry Meigs, 

J. W. Wyman, 
Asa Greene, 

H. Fish, 

Richard Hatheld, 
James Munroe, 
HENRY OGDEN, Chairman. 


John Trumbull, 

R. M. Blatchford, 
John F. Sibell, 
Jacob Mortor, 
Robert Bogardue, 
Davii Graham, 
Wa. P. Hallett, 
Chas. O'Connor, 
D. K. Minor, 

J. J. Adams, 
David Graham, jr. 
Thos. A. Emmet, 
Robert Sedgwick, 
George Sullivan, 
Redwood Fisher, 
C. C. Cambreleng, 
Walter Bowne, 
Dudley Selden, 
Wm, J. McNevin, 
Myndert Van Schaick, 
Ogden Hoffinan, 
James A. Hamilton, 
E. M. Greenway, 
Mat’n. Livingston, 


James Tallmadge, 








sion to the immense variety of topics, that have pressed upon our at- 
tention. An undeviating political course with respect to England has 
| been pursued from the moment we started on our editorial voyage, and 
| the ensigns displayed to the world under which our barque should 
; sail, have never been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of 
| the British constitution in its original purity, neither opposing time- 
lly or jadicious alterations on the one hand, nor applauding hasty, 
or violent changes on the other, we have steered a middle course, and 
we trust, made the port of our hopes, in securing the approbation and 
the confidence of the pablic, 

As literary gleaners, we have souzht the fairest fields of song and 
story ; we have borrowed from the garners of poesy and prose when- 
ever we could detect their existence, and in the desire of culling from 
every source at our command, not only “the matter of amusement, but 
the subject of instruction,” we have ransacked the pages of love and 
the riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplish- 
ed in the perfection of our weekly offering. 

We may, and totally apart from a spirit of ostentation, assert, that 
the Albion, in a great degree, contributed to impart that taste for the 
light and elegant literature of England now so prevalent, and the most 
unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that 
| we were among the first to encourage. Our example in this respect has 
i been followed in numerous instances, until a general appetite bas been 
| excited, for Editori«| talent and industry to gratify. 
| From the commencement of the the Albion several improvements 

have been effected, in enlarging its size, and rendering its contents more 
| valuable toall classes of itsreaders; our march has ever been forward, 
and our exertion constant to render this jocrnal more and more worthy 
| of an increasing patronage. 

We have been repeatedly requested to commence a new serics 
on account of the great dificulty of completing the sets of past vo- 
lumes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as 
well cn this acconnt asto give our future patrons an opportanity of pre 
serving a perlect file of the periodical, honoured by their enpport. We 
| have accordingly determined to close the present volame with the lat 
week of this year,and to commence anew series apon an enlarged sheet 
and with new type, in the first week of 1833. The character of the Al 





Orders may be addressed to this office, Mr. D. J. Smith, Kingston, 
Upper Canada; Mr Franklin, Post Master, Lewiston, N.Y. or to either 
of the following— 

AGENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In the United States:—J. WH. Rathbone, Ud- 
es, N. ¥.; Jas. F. Shores, Portemouth, N. Hy John Puncherd, Courier offiee, 
Roston, Mase.: M. Robinson, Providence, R.1 A. Howe, New Haven, Coan.; Col 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio, P. Thomp-~ 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Heory White, Peters- 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Vay Heary Price, Charlotteville,Va.; W.W. Wore- 
ley, Lowieville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M... Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Payette- 
ville, N.C.; D. BB. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Willieme, Savennah, Geo.; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgevilie, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kew- 
Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky Civarles & Paschall, 81. Louis, Missouri 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston, J.Crooks, P.M, Niagers ; 1. Mit- 
D. PP. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nethie, P.M. Grimehy » Alm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Dancan Camp- 
4. Jackeun, Brantford; B. Shaw, 8t. Thomas; James 8. Howard, 
P.M., York, W. Haods, P. M., Sundwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J.G. Re-~ 
thane, P.M. Cobvourg; J. HW. Keeler, Colbourre; Thos, Parker, P. M., Belleville s 
Wa. tretawd, Hellowell; David John Smith. Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chea 
Jones, Brockville; TH. Jones, Prescott; A. MeLeen, Corawaell; M. Coonel, Bytown. 

Low:r Canada. Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Me Vey, P.M. lele aun Noiaf 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P i. Greaville, Ottawag 
Joseph Tardif, Qachec—Wam. Henry, Sherbrooke. 

Nova Scotia.—Clement UH. Belcher, Halifax, Heary Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
man,Kentville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Parish, Yarmouth; James8. White, 
Cumberland: Jae. Dawson, Pietou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward leland.—J. & P. hacgowan, Charloitetown 

New Brunaswich. —Moees H. Perley, Saint John, FU. Beckwith, Predericton; W. 


Stephen. 

Newfoundland. —~A.™Mac Gregor & Co., Baint John 

W eat Indice & South America—Robert 8. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden 
St. Georges, Bermuda; Klies Levi, 8t. Thomas, H. Aodersen, Bassin Bt. Croix, Wm. 
Gordon, West End, 8t. Croixn;y Jno. Athill, P.M., Antigaay Ned Me Queen, Nasrau, 
N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Tarks leland; Pottineon & Webster, Demararac 
R. B. Pitman, Kiageton, Jamaics: A. Holmes, Montego Bay: P.M. Christen, Haven- 
na: Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Ayton, Corthagena: J. Boulton, La Guaye 
ra: Thoe. Geo. Love. Buenos Ayres 


SELECT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, L. L—The undersigned 
i having taken a house eligtbly situated in Brooklyn, expects to be able to open 
his Seminary on Monday week next 34 proxuno, when he will be happy to re- 
ceive the Daughters of his Patrons. Bed and bedding to be furnished by each 
young lady. ‘Terms for boarding $250 payable semi-annually im advance. A 
carriage will be provided to convey the young ladies to church when the weather 
is unfavourable, and to give them the necessary airing and recreation on other 
occasions. Riding on horseback will be practived under the superintendance of 
the Principal whenever the parents of the pupils may require that healthful 
and graceful exercise to be taught. 

Day pupils, 10 years old and under, $10 @ quag'er; 12 years and over, $15 dow 

A prospectus will be circulated shortly with particulars of instruction, ke. 

References & Testimonials will be presented at the Institute, Brooklyn, Now. 
23d, 1832. WM. MURRELL, Principal. 

Please apply at Mr. Goodrich’s Book Store for any information that may be 





| required. 


| 


( PY SALOON.—Mr. and Mrs, Trust have the gratiiation to amnounce 
) to their friends, patrons, and the public, the completion ef the Splendid Ciuy 
Saloon, Dancing and Calisthenic Academy Marble Building, opposite St. Paule, 


| and that their first Assembly will take place on Monday next, Tickets §1, which are 


limited, may Ye had of Mr. T. oF the principal Mome Sellers. 


The New York 


lc itillion Band is engaged, whose collection of music, expressly arranged for 


) 


Quadrilles by the most ermnent composers, i completely unique, On this even- 
= they wi l easuus * Robert le Diable,” * Eliza e Claudio,” “ Pompeii,” ke, 
Nov, 24th, 1832, 

a3 VLVESTER’S, 120 Broadway, New Vork.—As « lottery « drawn every 
Ss Wednesday in New York, the “ ever and all lucky” Sylvester nesd not re- 
mind bes friends and patrons, that on these occasions he regularly sells many of 
the capital Prizes—and frequent the very bighest—as witness the last 2 months 
in which period, he bas sold 2 of $30,000, 1 of $20,000, 2 of $10,000, 2 of $3000, 
and @ vast quantity of lesser note, and inferior degree, but nevertheless, very 
comfortable prizes. On Wednesday, Dec. 12th, Another Mammoth will be 
drawn, next class 45, consisting of the following brilliant prizes, viz. 


| L ’ " Md 
$10,000. $5000, $3,169, 20 of $1000, 20 of $509, 40 of $300 and the lowest prize 


| bion, both in external appearence end in its original and selected contents 
, 


12, tickets $10, shares in proportion, Masimoth Lotteries pone | general fa- 
eens particularly with Sylvester's friends and patrons, early a ication should 
be made, a* tickets will be scarce long before the oa A \iberal discount is 
allowed, when « package or quantity is taken, and all orders by mail, mvariably 


| mneet the same allention as perce VEST! when addressed to 


NESTER, 130 Broadway New York. 
The Reporter is published every Weduesday evening, and is given and sent 
gratis, to all who deal with Bylvester. . oe 
*+CHUYLER’S COURT OF FORTUNE, 220 Broadway.—Combination of 
> great luck at Schuyler’c. Inthe New York Lottery, drawn on Wednesday 
the 4th, No. 23, 26, 45, the 3d capital prize of $6000 was sold by Sehuyler oa 
Mechanic of this city. The following are the drawn numbers of Clase 41:— 
38. 56, 16, 58,8. 6, 23, 26, 45, 13. Drawn smmbers of Class 42, drawn Ziet im~ 
‘nt ---B, 66, 57, 54, 41, 40, 62, 59, 61, 32. Many of the capitals sold by Bebuy~ 
‘er, as usual. Among them 354 61, $1000; 3 41 59, #1000 ; and 54 6 & —, 
all paid to gentlemen of this city. On the 12th of December neat yy ha: . 

some scheme will be drawn—Capitals $40,000, 10,000, 5,000, oar 4 wry 
of $00, 40 of 300, hc. ke, Tickets only $10. Dec, 19—Capitals $20,000, 000, 
50)—Tickets $5. Jan. 24—Capiials $20,00%, 5,000, 1000—Tichers $5. For the 
capitals, please 4 idreee Anthony H. Schuyler, New York or Baltimore Md. Ie 
will be remembered that Schuyler sold, a f ll days ago, the Grand Com 
$50,000, ina whole ticket to a lawyer of thee City, who cnn” — a 

\ Schuyler a day eficr drawing. ow. 
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—_— Se . . pat . 

tial poetry ever composed, was written at a sing! € silting after dinner. A 
differeat battle had not oaly beew written, but actually printed, when on 
receiving the proof sieet,and finding that his printer, Mr. John Ballan- 
tyne, did not think it equal to the rest of the work, he cancelled it; and 
retiring from the company with which he was dining, wrote in the course 
of the evening the maguificent stanzas beginning with “At length the 
freshening western blast,”—to the end of the fight. 

The sums of money which he received for these poems were very 
great. Lord Byron coutputed them, in “ The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” at half a crowa aline; but his Lordship was, we believe, 
under the mark. 

Lord Howard de Walden has juet been appointed to replace Lord 
Bioomfield at the Court of Bweden. 

Lieut-Col. Eden, brother-in-law to Lord Brougham, is about to proceed 
to Canada, as Adjutant-General to the Forces, in the room of Lieut-Col. 
Harris. 

Lord Be Clifford died on Saturday fast, at his residence on the Ma- 
rine Parade, Brighton, in his 67th year. His Lordship had been in a 
debilitated state of health for along time.— Oct. 6. 


Elopement.—We ave informed that Maurice O'Connell, Esq. M.P. for 
Clare, hns proceeded to Scotland on a matrimonial excarsion. Our cor- 
respondent states that on Saturday morning the Member for Clare in- 


duced Miss Scott to leave her fathec’s residence, at Cabircon, and pro- 
ceed with himo Gretna Green. 
heiress.—Dublin Evening Mail.—Miss Scott isthe daughter of Bindon 
Scott, Esq. of Cehircon, County Clare. 


A celebrated optician of Paris has just invented an opera glass which, 


by reflection, enatries the spectator to see what is going on behind him. 
This discovery will, we imagine, double the value of those side boxes at 
our theatres, where ouly one person obtains a direct view of the stage. 

It appears that the success of the hollow cast iron canes, japanned to 
represent bamboo, hes created a manufacture of ehairs, bedsteads &. on 
a similar priuciple; whieh are likely to be peculiarly aeceptable in hot 
climates. 


Viscount Harberton died on the 27th ult. at his residence on Summer 8 outvote the friends of Marshal, Soult. The President of the Council, 


Hill, Dublin, at the advanced age of 79. 
Royal Callege of Physicians.—At the annual meeting, held on the Ist 


instant, Six Henry Halford was re-elected President, and Dr. Hume Se- 


nior Censor; Drs. Macmichael, Southey, and Holland, Censors; Dre. 
Francis Hawkins, Registrar; and Dr, ‘Tarser, Treasurer. 


The Duke of Cumberland, as Cua.celior of the Dublin University, has 


appointed the 24th of November for »ording a Special ( ummeocement | 


for conferring degrees to qualify geatiewen to vote uader the Irish Re- 
form Bill. 


Lady Ball, widow of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Ball, Bart., 
died last woek, at Brighton.— Oct. 8. 


—~=— 
THE BELGIAN QUESTION. 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Oct. 7. 

The journal which advocates {he unfriendly disposition of the present 
Cabinet towards Holland contends, that should England, in merey and 
consideration forthe peace of Europe, restrain herself from sending a 
Meet to blockade the Scheldt at present, it may be secessary to have re- 
course to this meazire of coercion, (which would undoubtedly be a bel- 
ligerent aet,) in case of the confirmed opposition and obstinacy of the 
King of Holjand. But it appears to us that if the Dutch war be tried 
on the priaciples of international justice, or on those of expediency, it 
will be fowed equally repugnant to both. 

It may be lajd down as an undoubted maszim, that no war is just which 
is not defensive; and no wars, in a country like England, are ever under- 
taken with the hearty and enthusiastic concurrence of the people but 
such as are founded on this latter principle. The zeal of the nation ina 
just war wants no excitement against wrong doers, but a spirit instantly 
rises amongst all classes necessary for the effectual exercise of a just 
defence. 

We have no objection to our maintaining at the point of our sword 
every ruck and islet of our old possessions. We will gofurther; the ho- 
nour of the nation may always be defended by arms; and we have often 
commended that celebrated sentiment of Mr. Fox, “that if the real na- 
tional Aonour of England were involved by the insult of other powers, 
he was equatly ready to go to war, whether it was for Hanover or 
Hampshire.” 

But, admitting that every state may go to war for its honour, because 
jt is essential to its safety ; admitting, also, that as one of a community 
of states, we have a right to defend tne common honour of Europe, by 
resisting, or averting by chastisement, attacks on her commwn interest, 
it is difficult to discover in a Dutch war any ground for such a provoca- 
tion on the part of Great Britain. 

Our safety is certainly not altacked: and itis difficult to perceive how 
our honour is insulied and tarnished by permitting the King of Holland 
to persevere in his rejection of the Belgian treaty, 

e are called upon to interfere fur Belgium by a monarch whom, as 
it is said, we have placed upon the throne of that eountry, for the com- 


mon safety, of Europe, in a season ot agitation which threatened the | 


peace of all kingdoins. 

But the extent of Leopold's right to call upon us is to be measured, 
not by the necessities of his own case, but by our duty both to ourselves 
and others. When Leopold was put upon the throne of Belgiam we did 
not guarantee to him a bed of roses. He took the throne in the condition 
jv which it then was offered, and subject to all the contingencies of a 
settlement with Holland. He knew very well the condition of the trea- 
ty, and the resolute refuse! of Holland to throw open the navigation of 
the Scheldt, and to give to the Belgians the free passage of waters ex- 
tending into the heart of the Dutch provinces. He took, therefore, his 
crown, if we may so say, like a purchaser upon a doubtful title. He ac- 
cepted it in the state ia which it then was, with notice. It is quite absurd, 
therefore, to say that, because Leopold has not obtained ail that he ex- 
pected to obtain for himself and his subjeets ; because he has not quietly 
walked into a warm nest, and reposed securely under the shedow of the 
other protecting powers, that he bas aright to call upon England as 
bound in honour to confirm and uphold his title by war,—and even by 
an unjust war, —and to give lim rights in the dominions of another King, 
where we have no rights of our own, and therefore cannot dispose of | 
such rights to others. 


{ 


The lady is young, handsome, and an 


naaintaia, that the nature of. his position, that his affections strengthened, 
doubtless by his rece ut connexion, and his interests are such, that he must 
of necessity, be Frencu. We look therefore, on every movement made 
by England and France against Holiand, and on behalf of Belgium, as 
in truth made to extend French influence in that country,—and as tend- 
ing to estrange ourselves from our natural and proper ally,—Holland. 


—>— 
THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


The new French Cabinet bas at length been arranged, and officially 
aonounced. It is composed asfollows :— 

Marshal Soult, President of tbe Council of Ministers, and Minister of 
the War Department. 

Duke de Broglie—Foreign Affairs (in the place of Sebastiani.) 

M. Thiers—Minister of the Interior, (in the place of M. Montalivet.) 

M. Humann—Finanee, (in the place of Baron Louis 

M. Guizot—Public Instruction, (in the place of Girod de |’ Ain.) 

Adm. De Rigny—Marine, (remain as before.) 

M. Barthe—Seals and Justice, (remain as before. ) 

‘Coant D'Argout—Commerce and Public Works, (remain as before.) 

Of these, M. Humann, M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and M. Barthe, are 
Members of the Charaber of Deputies. 

Messrs. Louis, and Girod de |’Ain, are made Peers of France. 

M. Meutalivet, late Minister of the Interior, assumes the intendancy 
of the Civil List. 

Thus it will be seen that the Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke de 
Broglie, oecupy the stations assigned to them by our former advices— 
the former as President of the Council and Minister of War, and the latter 
as Secretary of Foreing Affairs. Talleyrand, who did not leave the 
French Capital untilthe Cabinet arrangements were completed, has ar- 
rived in London. The Courier of the latter Capital, pronounces the 
compeeition of the Cabinet unexpected, and argues that it must be only 
a temporary arrangement. Indeeed, it seems quite certain of ils speedy 
dissolution, We quote the following: 

The composition of the French Cabinet suggests at once the idea of 
its instability. That party of which the Duke de Broglie is the head, 





| therefore, is,as the French emphatically designate it, in a false position. 
He isthe official premier without the predominant influence which 
should accompany the office. Moreover, when we examine the state of 
public opinion in France, we find it decidedly opposed to the party of 








the Press, it seems almost unanimously to have decreed the destruction 
of the new Cabinet. 

The Moniteur, on Friday and Saturday, publishes the name of sixty 
one individuals, created Peers of France. he list comprises no less 
than 19 militaires, and some half dozen of the most unpopular men ia 
the country. This creation of Peers-is ascribed to an intention on the 
part of the government to set off the Chamber of Peers aguinst that of 
the Deputies, in which latter, Ministers no longer hope to receive a 
majority. 

The fall of the Paris funds on Saturday was attributed to the effect 
of the intelligence received that day from Belgium, rather than any 
thing connected with the new Ministry. 

With respect to foreign news, the general belief in the well informed 
circles in Paris was, that war with Belgium was inevitable. It was 
found, moreover, that all the Great Powers were not agreed on the ex- 
pediency of coercing Helland. The French Government is represent- 
ed as determined onfentering Belgium instantly. Quarters for them are 
even saidto have been ordered to be prepared in Brussels by the 20th 
instant. 

Paris, Oct. 13, 3 o’clock P. M. (private correspondence ).—All our 
news from Belgium, received since noon, is warlike. The funds have 
consequently declined. The French troops, it is said, will positively 
enter Belgium on or before the 20th inst. A Council was held this day 
of the four new Ministers, at the house of M. Thiers. 

London, Oct. 16.—We received this morning the Paris Papers of 
Sunday with the Messager des Chambres, dated yesterday. 

The Dutch Ambassador, Baron Fagel, quitted Paris on Saturday after 
waiting to ascertain the composition of the new Ministry. 

Paris, Oct. 15.—It is said that divisions will begin to take place in the 
council without delay. Some, in order to have peace would voluntary 
relax with reference to Portugal and Belgium; others do not wish to 
hear concessions spoken of. 

We believe that we may state positively that M. de Werther, the 
Prussian Ambassador at Paris, transmitted, the day before yesterday, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the answer of the Cabinet of Berlin to the 
communication made to it by the Conference relative to the affairs of 
Holland and Belgium. If we are as well informed as we bave every 
reason to believe, this answer contains the following passage :— 

“Prussia will not in any way oppose, but on the contrary, will aprove 
of all the measures of coercion which the Conference may consider ex- 





| the Doctrinairs which at present over-rules the Cabinet. Neither is pub- 
| lic opinion in favour of Marshel Soult, as President of the Administra. | 
ition, however much it might be inclined to adwit his pre-eminence in | 
|the conduct of miliary organization. Thus it seems that the present | 
French Cabinet is not strong from its own integrality, and that neither | 

party has the outward support of the national good-will. | 

Taking into consideration, however, the extremely delicate position | 

of France, in regard to the other continental powers of Europe, and the | 
natural apprehensions which have been entertained, and which are not | 
yet entirely removed, that the last Revolution might lead to similar at- 
tempts at scif aggrandizement as the first, it may be observed that the 
appearance of a predominant war party in the Cabinet might bave | 
aroused suspicions embarrassing to the contemplated active interference 
| of France in the affairs of Holland and Belgium: at the same time that | 
| the servicesof Marshal Soult, who is decidedly the first military admi- | 
| uistrator of France, are indispensable. {[t may have been considered | 
| wadent, therefore, to deaden the hostile aspect of a military Premier by 
| the association of his sedative colleague. Thus giving full scope to the | 
| military energies of the Marshal, and preserving the pacific principle | 
| represented by the Duke de Broglie, which it is so desirable to maintain. 

The President of the Council of Ministers, Marshal Soult, bas ad- 

dressed the following circular letter to the First Presideats and Pro- 
cureurs General of the Royal Courts, the Generals commanding Mitite- 
ry Divisions, the Maritime Prefects, the Prefects of the Departments, 
and the Major Generals commanding Departments :— 

* Sir,—The King bas done me the honour of placing me at the head 
of his Council. In doing this, it is his Majesty’s desire to give to the 
| Administration that unity which renders it more energetic, and its respon- 
| sibility more perfect. In calling me to this high office, the King has per- 
| haps taken into consideration some ancient services I have had the good 
| fortune to render to my country. But above all, he has wished to show 
| that his Ministry would be jealous of the dignity of France, and no less 
devoted to ber glory than to her safety. For this, I trust my whole life 
is a sufficient pledge. The system of my illustrious predecessor will be | 
mine. It is the (rue national system; the two Chambers bave declared | 
,it to be so. The maintenance of the monarchy and the charter is the 
| first condition of public liberty. That liberty can only be strong in 
| proportion as it is well regulated. It honours and establishes itself by 

its respect fur the laws. Order within and peace without the kingdom 
will be the most sure guarantee of its duration. France may therefore 
| rely upon my exertions to maintain peace and order. For this | demand | 
your avowed and active concurrence. The Government has need of | 
all your courage and all your wisdom. Should the partizans of the| 
failen Government again dare to brave the laws, rigorous justice shall 
be dealt out to them. Their senseless hopes must be annihilated.— 
Measures shall be taken to efface even the last traces of the ge ogee 
which have agitated several of the departments. Anarchy was com- 
pletely overcome in Paris on June 5th aud 6th, by the noble devotions 
of the National Guard and the troops of the line. The factious on those 
deplorable days displayed at once their audacity and their weakness. 
| The Government is neither ignorant of, nor does it dread their projects. 
The seditious will find the country unanimous in granting to the Govern. | 
ment all the powers of which it may stand in need. While we main- 
| tain order, sir, we are labouring for the consolidation of peace. A go- | 
vernment which causes itself to be respected at home, may withont any 
| tisk, assume a firm and independent policy abroad. in concert with our | 
allies we will urge all the great European questions to a solution. Our 
armies, ardent but obedient, lend to our moderation the aid of their | 
| strength. ‘This Europe is aware of. but at the same time she knows our 
fidelity to our engagements, and our decided wish to maintain the peace 











| 
i 





pedient to take against the King of the Netherlands, so far as they have 
for their object to oppose pecuniary penalties, to blockade ports and 
coast, and other similar measures but it will oppose the entrance of the 
French troops into Belgium, except in the single case, where the King of 
Holland by way of reprisal, for the blockade effected against, or other- 
wise shall intercept in his turn, the navigatioa of the Schel&t, which will 
be regarded as an act of bostility on his part against Belgium, and an 
attempt against its commerce; in the latter case the entrance of Frenoly 
troops into Belgium will experience no opposition on the part of Prussia.” 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9a 94 per cent. 


CEN ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 1832. 








By the Hibernia from Liverpool, we bave received our regular files of 
London papers to the 16th ult. 

The affairs of Holland and Belgium appear to be drawing near 
a crisis. The assembling of a British and French fleet for the 
avowed purpose of intimidating the King of Holland, if not ae- 
tually attacking him, is hostile in all its bearings. It a fleet pro- 
ceed to the Scheldt, it must of course do something,—and whether 
itemploys its force for the purpose of forcing the passage of that river, 
wresting Antwerp from Holland, or merely blockading the Dutch coast, 
it is equally immaterial, as either act would constitute a state of direct 
hostility. The Governments of England and France are doubtless 
anxious to urge the question to an issue, and would, without doubt, 
readily employ their physical force to bring King William to their own 
terms; but a donbt does still exist if the Northern European powers, 
although they have, by their representatives, been present at all the Con- 
ferences and signed all the Protocols, will proceed to the extremities 
desired by thetwoallies. Accordingly we find by the late arrivals that 
Prussia has signified her positive objection to any occupation of Belgium 
or Holland by the French arms, but yields a tacit permission for a block- 
ade and limited operations on the sea-board. The article from the Morn- 
ing Herald of the 16th embraces the latest intelligence, but we cannot 
vouch forits accuracy. The people of England, we are sure, are not 
prepared for a war witb Holland, for in truth, that nation has given them 
no offence ; and however desirabie it may be to bring the affairs of Bel- 
gium to a close, it would seem monstrous to enforce it atthe point of the 
sword. We have copied to day an article frem Bell's Weekly Messenger 
on this subject, which exhibits the feelings entertained by the moderate 
portion of the British Press. The Times, however, it must be owned, 
utters the fiercest denunciations, and breathes nothing but war and de- 
fiance. A little time wil! give usthe result of this matter. 

The next important feature in European affairs isthe present state of 
the French Government. The new Ministry has been formed of doctri- 
naires, With Soult at its head. This has givenriseto the most unmea- 
sured dissatisfaction, and it is confidently predicted that the Chambers 


| satisfy, no legitimate interests which it will not secure . 
es 2 Mae : x Flo» ele : : i aris j >mt ys ‘ i 
| vices fortify and do honour to the government, that it may, with your- | The complexion of the Paris journals resembles most closely the times 


of the world. Such, sir, are the sentiments of the King’s government, will be in a state of direct opposition to Louis Philippe. The new Mi- 


| —Become impressed with the spirit of its policy, diffuse it, make it every | histry is accused of being despotic in its charaeter, and the most fearful 


where known. There are no honourable exceptions which it will not 


| forebodings are indulged in as to the future tranquillity of the country. 
Let your ser- 


self reap the benefits of your wise and able measures. Every good ser- of Charlesthe Tenth just previous to his overthrow, and we cannot 


If we were to go to war with Holland, and it must be admitted that a | vant of the state shall be pointed out to the benevolence of the King. 


pe. D | Sir, Fr P z 
blockade would be a decisive act of war, we should like to know what Sir, France is free and respected. 


sort of a declaration Lord Palmerston would issue. What ground of 


Her policy is reviving. After a few 
| more efforts we shall enjoy all the fruits of our glorious revolution. The 


offence has Holland given either on the score of justice or honour? | eaten gtr geay an — vine to - eg ot —" sachet o arene | 
rave English subjects been persecuted, the dignity of the King ot Great pobre ET eee ee er are ee ee 


Britain insulted, or have the rigits of treaties been violated | 
We hate foreign war and its enormous expenses. 


we now carry on with the Datch; and therefore, apart from those higher | 


considerations which render a Dutch war unjustifiable, we seriously | 
wisi to know—however, our interests are tuuched—what we have to | 
cowplain of in the conduct of Holland which can be made a pretest a) 


war? To say that the King of the Netherlands is obstinate,—that he 
wit! nut agree to the conditions imposed upor him, which he declares to 
be incoinpatible with the existence of his independence,—can form no 
ground of war; especially with those whose cabinet was constructed on 
the principle (most conscientiously professed, no doubt) of non interven- 
tion. How can we hereafter talk of the independence of smaller states, 
if we go to war with our most natural, our best, and most ancient ally 
because he declares he will not submit to whatever arbitrary dictates 
France and England choose to impose upon bim. 


But, say the government papers, we only mean jo use a lilile coercion, | 


to send a fleet to blockade the Scheldt in the /ast extremity, in order to 
bring the King of Holland to reason. 

Now, can it be doubted, bat that the movement of a British fleet to 
blockade the Scheldt would be as decisive a manifestation of waras the 
bombardment of Amsterdam, In the case of Alviers, the French meant 
only a little coercion towards the Dey ; but Algiers was battered about 
his ears, and is now as much a French town as Gibraltar is an English 
one. 

It is qute plain, that the practical result of a war, begun by the block. 
ade of the Scheldt by an English and French fleet, would be to deliver 
Antwerp into the hands of the French. if such warstould be successfnl 

Without meaning any thing disrespectful to King Leopold.-w thout wish- 
ing to describe him to be more French than we believe him to be, we must 


It would be inju- | 
rious to our commerce, and stop the very large and lucrative trade which | 


| cess, it will be to the country that we shall be indebted for it, It is an| 

| old and fixed habit with me to attribute every thing to the honour of 
France. Accept, &c. 

(Signed) Marshal Duc de DALMATIE. 

—_—o | 

From the London Morning Herald, of Oct. \6th. 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

Ou Friday night, Earl Grey directed a Circular to be sent to al! the, 

Foreign Ambassadors, acquainting them witb the resolution of the British | 

Cebinet to eject the Dutch, vi ct armis, from the Citadel of Antwerp, | 

| which is said to have alarmed none more than the Dutch Ambassador | 

‘himself. Austria, Prussia, and Russia, having signed tive Protocols to | 

| that effect, cannot, and will not, support Holland now. During Lord Dar. | 

| ham’s embassy to St. Petersburgh, that Court would not admit the in- | 


| terference of England in favour of the Poles, that being a Russian, or) 


' Continental qnestion.—and now England retaliates, and declares the 
| 


| of any Continental interference. 


island of Mauritius. 


navigation of the Scheldt a British question, in which she cannot admit | 
Her fleet and that of France, are | 


conceal our belief that a similar fate awaits his successor, unless indeed 
the energy of Soult exceeds that of Marmont, when the day of trial 
and blood againarrives. ‘That the great drama of July 1830 is again to 
be played is as clear as neon-day ; with what result time will develope, 
and the epoch is advancing with hasty strides. 

Very unpleasant accounts have been received in London from the 
It arose in consequence of the appointment of Mr. 
Jeremy as Lospector of Slaves, a person well known for his bitter hos- 
tility to Slave owners. On his arrival the greatest excitement was pro- 
duced among the inhabitants, and the Governor was implored to prevent 
his landing; he, however, did land under a military escort, but so great 
At the 
last accounts the people had thrown off all restraint, and the island might 


was the tumult in consequence, that he speedily re-emburked. 
be said to be in a state of actual insurrection. When will this unfor- 
tunate question be brought to some definitive result ? 

Nothing seems to resist the conquering legions of Ibrahim Pacha.. 
At the last accounts he was within five days journey of Constantinople: 
on the Asiatic side in Anatolia. Unless the foreign Ambassadors at the 


therefore immediately to sail for the Scheldt,—a measure none of the | Porte interfere in favourof the Sultan, the Pacha of Egypt may yet 
continental Powers can prevent. The King of Holland, who has to!) ome the Grand Signeur of Turkey. 


|meet the States General to-day, seeing himself abandoned by the | 
| Powers on whose assistanee he calculated, will find himself compelled | . 
| yance. Consolson 16th Oct. 4 P. M., 844. 


lto yield, when he sees England and France seriously determined to pul 
lan end to his subterfuges and delays. France is particularly anxious 


\'o have the Dutch and Belgian questions setiled before the meeting of | 


the Chambers. 

London, Oct. 16 —The French papers of Saturday and Sunday (13th 
and 14th) received last night, only add to our previous impression that 
the new Ministry was not improving either in the good graces of the po 

| liticians, or the confidence of the monied people of the capital. Aso 


There is no additional intelligence from Spain or Portugal of impor- 





Free Ports.—We have greut pleasure in announcing that the London 
Gazette of the 16th of October contains an order in Council! declaring 
the ports of Liverpool and Yarmouth, in Nova Scotia, to be tree ware- 
housing ports. fur the purposes of the Act 6 Geo. IV. intitaled “an 
Act to regulate thetrade of the British possessions abroad.” We trast 
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this will give a new impulse to the trade of those spirited and enterpris 
ingtowns. ; 
We have placed in another column the proceedings which took place 
at‘a public meeting last Monday in this city to pay honour to the name 
and character of Sir Walter Scott. Subscriptions were opened upon 
the spot, and several of the most distinguished inhabitants entered their 
names. The Committee, it will be observed, is highly respectable, and 
we have no doubt their efforts will be crowned with ample success. 
The whole proceeding is most honourable to the city of New York. 





The benefit proposed for Mr. John Howard Payne, the particulars of | 


which will be found in another column, has excited the public attention 
in no small degree. It is, indeed, an honourable testimony to the genius 
and character of this gentleman, that upon his arrivalin his native coun- 
try, after an absence of so many years, he should be so handsomely 
greeted by so large a portion of his distinguished fellowciiizens. The nu- 
merous dramatic productions of Mr. Payne, and the reputation he earned 
in England, may weli have endeared himto his countrymen, and in 
offering our warmest wishes for his success, we cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating all parties on the honourable character of the projected 
undertaking. 
Coley on Poisons, &c. ‘A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. Part 

Ist comprising the consideration of Poisons and Asphyxia.” By 





‘Henry Coley, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- | 


don; of the New York Medical Society, &c. Stoddart, New York. 

The nature and object of this excellent work are fully explained in its 
title. From an examination of its contents, we are satisfied that it is 
well and skilfully executed, and that it redounds much to the medical 
teputation of the author. It will be of great and general utility to the Pro- 
fession. The preface exposes an attempt that was made some time since 
py some dishonournble person to dispossess the author of his manuscript. 

Messrs. Peabody & Co., 219 Broadway, have made arrangements to 
receive, regularly,by the Packets from England, the London Atheneum, 
a well known and highly respectable literary weekly publication. The 
Jast number contains an account of the Life and Writings of Sir Walter 


Scott,'from the pen of Allan Cunningham ; extra copies of which may | 


be obtained for one shilling each. 





The following Pieces of Music have been published by Mr. Thomas 
‘Birch, of this city:— 


Remembrance—Written by Thomas Hood, Esq.—composed by an | 


Amateur expressly for, and dedicated to the Lady Mary Fitzharding 
Berkeley. 

Come, Oh! Gentle Lady—Sung by Mr. Jones in the Opera of the 
White Lady—arranged from the Seore by an Amateur—Music by 
-Boieldieu. 

Oh! Gently Glides my Bonnie Boat—A favourite Duett, dedicated to 
Miss Mary W. Cole—composed and arranged with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments by J. Greenwood. 

While Sailing in my Bonnie Buat—An admirable Duett, dedicated to 
Miss Mary Van Antwerp—composed and arranged by J. Greenwood, 
Professor of Music. 

The Italiana in Algeri has been twice or thrice repeated since our last. Jl 
Pirate, we understand, is in a state of forwardness. 





The Kembles centinue to attract and charm the most overflowing houses. The 
long continuance of their great and unabated popularity, is almost unparalleled in 
this country. It is, too, the sure test of great and varied talents, 

The performance of Handel’s noble oratorio of the Messiah on Thursday, by 
the N. Y. Sacred Music Society, was well attended, notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather. The orchestra was led by Mr. W. C. Taylor, and Mr- 
Horn and Miss Hughes added their powerful talents tothe performance. The 
former in the recitative—"* Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,’ was grand and 
impressive ; and the latter in—I know that my Redeemer liveth,” produced a 
solema and powerful effect on the audience. We rejoice with much sincerity, 
that these two distinguished individuals have returned to the city. 


TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

The literature of a nation is identified with its glory. The pioneers who earn 
distinction for their country in any department of letters, are peculiarly entitled 
to her remembrance. Of these the Drama is acknowledged to be one of the most 
difficult—one in which the fewest adventurers succeed, To our countryman, 
John Howard Payne, the stage is indebted for sixty successful pieces, embracing 
the wide range of tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce. Among the number are 
several which have become established as the stock plays of England and 
America. 

After an absence of twenty years, Mr. Payne has recently returned to his na- 
tive city. It has been decided by his townmen to offer him some compliment ex- 
pressive of their regard for what lie has accomplished ; and a benefit at the Park 
Theatre, has been concluded on as the most appropriate form in which that com- 
pliment ean be conveyed ; especially, as for so longa period, our stage and its 
performers, have giined both fame and profit from his works without any acknow- 
ledgement to him, in any shape whatever. 

Distinguished performers from every part of the United States, with the most 
creditable alacrity, have volunteered, regardless of every other engagement, to 
participate in rendering the testimonial as complete as possible , and express a 
pride in uniting in this public welcome. An unequalled galaxy of histrionic ta- 
Jent will unite with the regular company of the Park Theatre, on Thursday Even- 
ing, November 29th, to produce an entertainment brilliant beyond example in the 
annals of the American Drama, 

In compliance with the universal desire, it has been determined to render this, 
in every respect, a great Dramatic Event—to make the tribute worthy of the city 
which bestows it and substantially advantageous te the gentleman to whom it is 


offered, It has, therefore, been decided, after mature deliberation, that it would 


be greatly undervaluing the attractions and the motive, to offer the Uckets ata 
lesser price than five dollars each. 

Furthe; particulars will be expressed in the advertisements of Monday. Sub- 
scription papers are left at the offices of the Mirror, the American, the Mercantile 
end the Standard, and tickets may be purchased of either of the following com- 
mittee :— 

Henry Ogden, 

J. K. Paulding, 
John Duer, 
Tsaac S. Hone, 
G.G. Howland, 
William C, Bryant, 
G. C. Verplanck, 
teorge P. Morris, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Silvanus Miller, 
John I, Mumford, 
Willlam Dunlap, 
Robert C. Sands, 
James B. Murray, 
William Leggett, 
James Lawson, 
Arch’d. Gracie, 
Chas. F. Hoffman, 
Philip Hone, 

Aug. N. Lawrence, 
Sam!. Swartwout, 
John W. Francis, 
Duncan C. Pell, 
Ch. W. Sandford, 
M. M. Noah, 

By order, 

Tueo. S, Fay, Secretary. 

t_} Persons who have already subscribed for seats, are requested to make 
application for their Cards of Admission at the office of the New York Mirror. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New-York, held in pursuance 


John Trumbull, 

R. M. Blatchford, 
John F. Sibell, 
Jacob Mortor, 
Robert Bogardus, 
Davii Graham, 
Wr. P. Hallett, 
Chas. O’Connor, 
D. K. Minor, 

J. J. Adams, 
David Graham, jr. 
Thos. A. Emmet, 
Robert Sedgwick, 
George Sullivan, 
Redwood Fisher, 
C. C. Cambreleng, 
Walter Bowne, 
Dudley Selden, 
Wm. J. McNevin, 
Myndert Van Schaick, 
Ogden Hoffnan, 
James A. Hamilton, 
E. M. Greenway, 
Maw n. Livingston, 
James Tallmadge, 


Robert Emmet, 
Geo. D. Strong, 
Jona. Goodhue, 

John Y. Cebra, 

Henry Hone, 

Richard Riker. 
Theodore S. Fay, 

C. C. Yates, 

Samuel Woodworth; 
8S. L. Gouverneur, 
William M. Price, 
Alfred Pell, 

John I. Bailey, 

J. Dall, jr. 

Robert Ww. Wier, 
Walter M. Oddie, 
James Campbell, 

F. B. Cutting, 

Daniel Jackson, 

Hlenry Meigs, 

J. W. Wyman, 

Asa Greene, 

H. Fish, 

Richard Hatfield, 
James Munroe, 
HENRY OGDEN, Chairman. 


of acall through the public papers, at the Merchants’ Exchange, on Mon- | 


day, the 19th of November, 1832. On motion, by Charles King, Esq 


David Hadden, Esq. President of the St. Andrew's Society, was called | bion, both in external appe 





to preside, and the Hon. William A. Duer, President of Colombia Col- 
lege, and Cornelius W. Lawrence Esq. were selected as Vice Presidents 

On motion, by Charles F. [offian, Esq,, James Lawson, and Pros- 
per M. Wetmore, were appointed Se-cretaries. 

The following preamble and resolutions were presented; with some 
apprproate remarks by the Reverend Doctor Wainrwight,aad unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

The citizens of New-York have assembled to express their deep and 
ubfeigned regret at the death of Sir Walter Scott. They feel that no 
eulogy of theirs can exalt the fame: of him who has won the proad dis- 
tinction of being compared with thiose who were the brightest ornaments 
of past ages. The writings of Sir Walter Scott have delighted end in- 
structed almost every nation of the earth. The vigor of his mind, and 
the excellence of his life, have added- to the intelleetual and mora! 
wealth of the world. The dwellers in his own mountain-land, and they 
who tread our far-distant peaceful shores, may well emulate each other 
| in offering a tribute to his memory—for, his fame is a legacy to man. 
| The citizens of New-York, revering the’ sitaplicity of Sir Walter 
Scott’s character; appreciating the elegance and vasue of his writings ; 
and deploring his death, in common. with the friends of Hiterature 
throughout the world, desire to evince their admiration of his genius, 
and their respect for hismemory. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we yield tothe. people of Scotland the pride of | 
local associations, for the land of their nativity was also the birth place 
of the author of Marmion and Waverley, we claim.to share equally in | 
their veneration for the purity of character, and splendor of genius which 
distinguished the ‘* Minstrel of the North.” 

Resolved, That we tender with heart-felt sincerity the expression of 
| our sorrow and sympathy to the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
for their irrepairable loss. 

The following Resolutions, introduced by John Duer, Esq. who sup- 
ported them in an able and eloquent address, were unanimously adopted. | 

Resolved, That a Committee.of fifteen be appointed with power to. 
increase their number, whose duty it shall be to receive subscriptions in 
aid of the fund, proposed to be appropriated as.a tribute to the memo 











Resolved, That the funds to be raised by the committee under the | 
preceding resolution, be applied by them in their discretion. to the eree- | 


or if it shall be found advisable, to be paid over to the corresponding | 
committee for transmission to Eeinburg, 


unanimously adopted. | 
| Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed with anthority to | 


| conduct all the correspondence growing out of these proceedings. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the Pre- 
| sident, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries, and pubtished in all the daity 
| papers. 

The meeting having ordered that the Committees be appointed by the 
chair, the following persons were named— 

Committee for receiving Subsciptions. 

! Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Reetor-st. John Graham, 54 Wall-st. 
The Hon. W. A. Duer, Colombia | James Hay, 7 South-st. 





College. Alex. Knox, Jane-st. near Green- 
| David Hadden. 61 Pine-st. wich, 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, 190 John Duer, 42 Wall-st. 

Pearl-st. 


David S. Kennedy, 142 Front-st. 
Robt. Caskry, 98 Maiden-lane. 
| Robert Halliday, 51 William-st. 
or Bank, near Greenwich. 
Jacob Hervey, 33 Pine-st. 
| James G. King, 42 Wall-st. street. 
Wa. B. Lawrence, 794 Broadway. | James Lawson, 56 Wall-st. 
Corresponding Committee. 
G.C. Verplanck, 
David Maitland, 
John S. Crary, 


107 Nassau-st. 
John Caldwell, 4 Gold-st. 


John S. Crary, 177 Pearl-st. 





Washington Irving, 
James K. Paulding, 
Wm. C. Bryant, 
Wm. Leggett, Wm. M'Leod, 
James Hay, Charles F. Hoffman. 


On motion by Captain David Leslie, the Officers of this meeting were 
added tu the Committees. 


mously appointed Treasurer of the fund to be collected. On motion, 
the meeting adjonrned. 
att ty HADDEN, President. 
‘ILLIAM A. DUER, n i 

CORN'S. W. LAWRENCE, § Vi'e Presidents 

JAMES LAWSON, 2 P 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, ¢ 5&eretaries. 

——— 

NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. , 
The ALBION newspaper has nearly attained its eleventh year of 
existence, under a fostering patronage which has increased with its 
years, and enabled it to assume a character and a position almost une- 
qualled in the history of periodicals. A journal established in a fo- 
reign country had necessarily many serions difficulties to contend with, 
many prejudices te overcome, and many conflicting opinions to recon- 
cile, before such a degree of confidence could be inspired in it. as to 
dismiss all apprehension for final success,----more especially when 
the aitempt was made in a situation where such circumstances were re- 


was, however, established, and with the design that has been frequently 
expressed, of conveying to the English resident on this continent a elear 
insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the 


yond his shores. and also of cementing the ties that should exist be- 
tween both, by making them better acquainted with each other. Our 
numerous readers cannet fail to have remarked, with how much care 


nion, with how much delicacy we have refrained from. replying to 


been to preserve the character of this paper from commital, in alla- 
sion to the immense variety of topics, that have pressed upon our at- 


the ensigns displayed to the world under which our barque should 
sail, have never been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of 
the British constitution in its original purity, neither opposing time- 
ly or judicious alterations on the one hand, nor applauding hasty, 
or violent changes on the other, we have steered a middle course, and 
we trust, made the port of our hopes, in seeuring the approbation and 
the confidence of the public. 


story ; we have borrowed from the garners of poesy and prose when- 
ever we could detect their existence, and in the desire of culling from 
every source at Our command, not only “the matter of amusement, but 


the riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplish- 
ed in the perfection of our weekly offering. 

We may, and totally apart from a spirit of ostentation, assert, that 
the Albion, ina great degree, contributed to impart that taste for the 
light and elegant literature of England now so prevalent, and the most 





we were among the first to encourage, Our example in this respect has 
been followed in numerous instances, until a general appetite has been 
| excited, for Editorial talent and industry to gratify. 

From the commencement of the the Albion several improvements | 
have been effected, in enlarging its size, and rendering its contents more 
valuable toall classes of itsreaders; our march has ever been forward, 
and our exertion constant to render this journal more and more worthy 
of an increasing patronage. - 

We have been , 
on account of the 
lumes; and we are 





repeatedly requested to commence a new serics 
great difficulty of completing the sets of past vo- | 
at last induced to acqniesce with this desire, as | 
well Gn this account asto give our future patrons an opportunity of pre 

serving a perfect file of the periodical, honoured by their support. We 
have accordingly determined to close the present volume with the lat 





| and with new type, in the first week of 1233. The character of the Al 


accusation, unless to correct manifest error, and how intent we have | 


—————EEEE__ EEE SS 


Resolved, That an attested copy of the proceedings of this meeting be 
forwarded to the family of the deceased. f 


\ 
} 


| 
! 


will remain unaltered; and thie same assiduity to promote and perpe™ 
tuate a good understanding bet ween the United States and Great Britain 
—-an object so desirable between two nations sprung from. the same 
common stock, speaking the stume langnage, drinking at the seme foun- 
tains of knowledge, and inculc-ating the same enlightened principles of 
liberty and. ef phifanthropy—will be unceasingly followed. 

Another important advantag:e will attend this arrangement—it will 
enable us to begin each volume: with the commencement, and to eom- 
plete it with the end of each ye ar, thus-substituting the natural yearfrom 
January to December, for the artificial one from June to June, hereto- 
fore used by us. 

Those intending to subseribe for the-new series are earnestly requested 
to send forward their names either to the office in New York or to either 
of the agents as early as poszible, in order that the requisite number 
may be printed. Al} subserib ers whose names are so forwarded will 
be supplied with the Albion from the present moment to the end of 
the volume in December without charge. The Proprietor volunteers 
this small sacrifice in order t» avoid confusion at the commencement 
of the neve series, aud to ensu re regularity to those new sabseribers who 
may favour him with their na mes. 

(> The adoption of the New Series will give the otd subscribers no 
trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods or mode of pay- 
ing their subscriptions. 

Thus much, as respeets the arsion, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 
ceed to explain another plan he has in view. —He has often been 
urged to publish a paper, clivested of the literary and scieutific matter 
which distinguishes the Albioo, but which should give the- domestic and 
tocal news fromthe Old Country, and which shoutd be more especially 
designed for the great bulk of Emigrants whieh almost daily flock to these- 
happy shores. He will, therefore, early in January, pablish a paper of 
this kind, on an imperial sheet, which will be called 


THE EMIGRANT. 


It will contain alk matters of local and domestic interest from the 


ry | agricultural and manufacturing districts of England, Ereland, Seotland, 
of Sir Walter Scott, and that no subscription shall exceed ten dollars. and Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poli- 


tics of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
ty whatever. It will be a concise and comprehensive compendipm 


tion of a monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, in this. city, | of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling. / Its 


aim will be to sow the seeds of oes not those of discord—to unite, not 


| divide—and to promote friendship and corviabity among all elasses of the 


. : , ‘ British people who seek this as their adopted country, whether the 
The | - . ‘ = So. } } 1 _§ Cc ado! co Y; y 
Phe following Resotuious were offered by David Maitland, Esq. and | come from the smiling shores of merry England, the gay and gene- 


rous land of St. Patrick, the disereet and frugal country of Scotland; or 


, the romantic mountains of Wales. 


The management of the new paper will be confided to a gentleman 
recently arrived trom Englaad, who will give his best exertions for the 
success of the undertaking. 

The terms of this paper will be fixed at the low priee of Two dollars 
per Annum, and to those who take the Ansion, at one dollar per annum — 
a sum sufficient to show that utility, and not gain, is the object of the 
publisher. In all cases, however, the net sum must be remitted free 
from postage, or any other ebarge of whatever description. 

A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 
applicable to its readers—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 
lonies, as well as inthe United States—the arrival and sailing of vessels 
to and from Great Britain—enquiries forsituations and employmerut—no— 
tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligence, &. &c. 


George P. Morris, Mirror Office | Further particulars will be made known ina general Prospectus, 
- . 2 a ey 


The papers with which we exchange will perhaps do us the fayour 
{o notice the above article. 


Francis Olmstead, 3 College Place. | Orders may be addressed to this office, Mr. D. J. Smith, Kingston, 


Upper Canada; Mr Franklin, Post Master, Lewiston, N.Y. orto either 


Prosper M. Whetmore, 87 Water- | of the followipg— 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In thé United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Uti- 


| ea, N. Y.; Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. Il.; John Punchard, Courier office, 
| Boston, Mass.; M. Rohinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col 


Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. Jein Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters- 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfoik, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville,Va.; W.W.Wors- 
ley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Bayette- 
ville, N.C.: D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8S. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennah, Geo.; 


an, Philadetphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthaw Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri. 


| Thomas F. Green, Milledveville,Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Mc Kew- 
i 


NE 


Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P.M., Ningara ; H. Mit- 


| tleberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M.,Grimshy ; Abm, K. 
On motion by Charles King, Esq. John [. Palmer, Esq. was unani- | 


Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, P.M. Simeo; J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thearas ; James S. Howard, 
P.M., York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J. G. Be- 
thune, P.M. Cobourg; J. B. Keeler, Colbourre; Thos. Parker, P. M., Bebteville ; 
Wr. freland, Hallowell; David John Smith, Kingstoa; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas- 
Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall; M.Counel, Bytown. 

Low+rr Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. Iste. aux Noixt 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebhec—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. 

Nova Scotia.—Clement tt. Belcher, Halifax; Heavy Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
man,Keutville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; JamesS, White, 
Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island.—J, & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick.—Moses H. Perley, Saint Jobn, F. E. Beckwith, Frederieton; W. 
End, Miramichi, &c. &e.; Gen. Johu Betkam, Suint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, IJr., St. 
Stephen. 

Newfoundland..-A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint John. 

West Indies & South America.—Robert &. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda, A.Shedden 
St. Georges, Bermuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Avdersen, Bassin St. Croix; Wm. 
Gordon, WestEnd, St. Croix; Jno. Athitl, P.M., Antigaa; Neil Mc Queen, Nastau, 
N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattinson & Webster, Demarara: 
R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica: A. Holmes, Montego Bay: F.H. Christen, Havan- 
na: Don Juan J. Romero} Matanzes: Jos. Ayton, Curthagena: J. Boulton, La Guays 


| ra: Thos. Geo. Love. Buenos Ayres. 
markably called forth in consequence of former events. This journal | 





Xs ELECT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brookiyn, L. L—The undersigned 
J having taken a house eligibly situated in Brooklyn, expeets to be able to open 


| his Seminary on Monday week next 3d proximo, when he will be happy to re- 


ceive the Daughters of his Patrons. Bed and bedding to be furnished by each 


native citizen a condensed and digested view of what was passing be- | young lady. Terms for boarding $250 payable semi-annually m advance. A 


carriage will be provided to convey the young !adies to chareh when the weather 
is unfavourable, and to give them the necessary aging and recreation on other 
oecasions. Riding on horseback will be practised under the superintendance of 


| the Principal whenever the parents of the pupils may requise that healthful 


tention. An undeviating political course with respect to England has | 
been pursued from the moment we started on our editorial voyage, and | ( 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and | 


the subject of instruction,” we have ransacked the pages of love and | 


we have avoided every subject that could occasion a collision of opi-} and graceful exereise to be taught. 


Day pupils, 10 years old and under, $10 a quarter; 12 years and over, $15 dos 
A prospectus will be circulated shortly with particulars of instruction, &e. 
References & Testimonials will be presented at the Institute, Brooklyn, Nov. 
23d, 1832. WM. MURRELL, Principal. 
Please apply at Mr. Goodrich’s Book Store for any information that may be 
required, ne 
ITY SALOON.—Mr. and Mrs. Trust have the gratification to announce 
/ to their friends, patrons, and the public, the completion of the Splendid Cisy 
Saloon, Dancing and Calisthenic Academy Marble Building, opposite St. Pauls, 
and that their first Assembly will take place on Monday nex, Tickets $1, which are 
limited, may Ye had of Mr. T, or the principal Musie Sellers. The New York 
Cotillion Band is engaged, whose collection of musjc, expressly arranged for 
Quadrilles by the mast eminent composers, is completely unique, On this even- 
ing they will execute “ Robert le Diable,” “ Eliza ¢ Claudio,” ' Pompei,” &e. 
ean: SS ee ae re eerie i Nov, 24th, 1832, 
 YEVESTER’S. 180 Broadway, New York.—As a lottery is drawn every 
6 Wednesday in New York, the “ ever and all lucky” Sylvester need not re- 
mind his friends and patrons, that on these occasions he regularly sells many of 
the capital Prizes—and frequently the very highest—as witness the last 2 months 
in which period, he has sold 2 of $30,000, 1 of $20,000, 2 of $10,000, 2 of $3000, 
and @ vast quantity of lesser note, and inferior degree, but nevertheless, very 
comfortable prizes. On Wednesday, Dee. 12th, Another Mammoth will be 








|drawn, next class 45, consisting of the following brilliant prizes, viz. $40,000, 


unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that | 


week of this yeor,and to commence anew eeries upon pn enlarged sheet, ‘ 


$10,000. $5000, $3,169, 20 of $1000, 20 of $509, 40 of $300 and the lowest prize 
$12, tickets $10, shares in proportion. Mammoth Lotteries’ being general fa- 
vourites, particularly with Sylvester’s friends and patrons, early application should 
be made, as Uckets will be scarce long before the drawing. A liberal discount is 
allowed, when a package or quantity is taken, and all orders by mail, invariably 
ineet the same attention as personal! application when addressed to 
8, J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway New York. 

The Reporter is published every Wednesday evening, and is given and sent 

gratis, to all who deal with ®ylvester. 


SCHUYLER’S COURT OF FORTUNE, 220 Broadway.—Combination of 
great luck at Schuyler’s. In the New York Lottery, drawn on Wednesday 
the 4th, No. 23, 26, 45, the 3d caprtal prize of $5000 was sold by Sehuyler toa 
Mechanic of this city. The following are the drawn numbers of Class 41 :— 


| 38, 56, 16, 58, 8, 6, 25, 26, 45,13. Drawn numbers of Class 42, drawn 21st in- 


stant :—3, 56,57, 54, 41, 40, 62, 59, 61, 32. Many of the capitals sold by Schuy- 
ler, asusual. Among them 3 54 61, 1,000; 34159, $1000 ; and 54 56 57, $500— 
all paid to gentlemen of this city. On the 12th of December next another hand- 
some scheme will be drawn— Capitals $410,000, 10,000, 5,000, 3,000, 20 of 1,000, 20 
of 500, 40 of 300, &e. &e. Tickets only $10. Dee. 19—Capitals $20,000, 10,000, 


| 5000—Tickets $5. Jan. 2d -Capials $20,00%, 5,000, 4000—Tickets $5. For the 


ipitals, please address Anthony Hl. Schuyler, New York or Baltimore Md. It 
wit be remembered that Sehuyler sold, a few days ago, the Grand Capital of 
$50,000, in a whole ticket to a lawyer of this City, who received |is cash from 


arance and in itsoriginal and selected contents | Schuyler a day after drawing Nov. 24,—3t, 
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A BRILLIANT GERMAN WALTZ, FOR THE PIANO 
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By Henry Herz. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The works of Robert Burns—containing his life, by John Lockhart, Esq. 
Printed by William Pearson, for William Stoddart, New York. 
This isthe most complete edition we have ever seen of the works of 
Scotia’s Bard; in fact, it may be said to centain all that is known of his 
admirable genius. Inadditionto some poems hitherto unpublished, we 


have the concurrent testimony of several distinguished writers familiar | 


with all the claims that can be made onthe beauty and simplicity of poe- 
sy, by the mase of Burns. 
The life ofthe poet, prefixed to the work, by Lockhart, the well 


known and crifical author, who has presided for some years past over | 


the Quarterly Review, the poetry and correspondence of Burns, as it 
appeared in Dr. Currie’s edition, together with the admirable essay on 
Scottish poetry, by that gentleman, the remarks of Burns himself on the 


productions of the Bards of Scotland, and the collected observations of | 


Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, and others, all contribute, in the 
words of the publisher, to form “the truest exhibition of the man and 
the poet, and the fullest edition of his poetry and prose writings, hither- 
, to published.” It would be superflaows to add a line of commendation 
ott Robert Burus—we cannot addsweets tothe rose! But we may 
accord our approbation to the spirit and industry that accumulated eac! 
yaltiable material relating to ‘the Child of Nature,” and recommend this 
work to all who estimate the truth and grace of poetry, as exemplified in 


Robert Burns. 


The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of Reference: in three parts | 


New York, published by James Connor. 
There are few books that can! compete with this publication in the 
quantity and general usefulness of its contents, It is a repriat from the 


English work bearing the same title, but several additions and improve: | 


ments render it. more yaluable iv néarly all its parts. The first portion 


comprisesan English Grammarand Dictionary, the first by Goold Browa, | 


and the second by Lyman Cob, both entitled to considerable regard, as 
plain and practical guides in language and expressiom » Part 2d, consists 
of a Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary, by Rdwin’ Williams, au- 
thor of the New York Annual Register. ‘The character of this gen- 
tleman as a. statist disposed us to regard. his. undertaking with fa- 
your, which subsequent perusal has confirmed. Within the limits al- 
lotted o Mr. Williams, it was, of €0arse, impossible to render equal 
shstice to ‘all conntriés, but inan able description uf the Continent of 
America throughout all its sections, he has, supplied a want expe- 
rienced in’ the ‘perusal of every former Gazetteer. Amongst European 
statisticabaud geographical writers, it. has been too much the custam to 
néegteet the claims of the new wor'd to attention, in devoting scientific 
research to the Earopean and Asiatic states; bat America deserves the 
aid of foreign and native scholars to depictaré her rising greatness, to 
describe the elements of her societies, the varieties of her families and 
her tribes, and the immensity of her resources. This has been necom 
plished by onr author, so far as space would permit him, and w e trust 
that ifis only the commencement of still more ardaous labours in the 
cause of American Geographics! science. The European notices are 


4 : ‘ Masters Days ofsailine from Daye ofsailingjr:m 
* j . To re , : ramming this F me” » y ! y 4 
in general, brief and correet, and we are fully Vp ~ 7 ‘i 1 fod wtion of this work; it introduees a fellow countryman desirous e.1.c P a. _ New York. , He eno 
- wew aniiil -e of 8e pubtic. ne alt. ‘ ; ; ss ° : 0.1.Cias.Catrro ee, Feb. tl, June? Oc Mar.20,July 20,Nov .26 
gazeiteer as every Woy entitled to the confidence ‘ q I ‘iessieal of every distinction to a new scene where he will reap the applause so 2.Chaslemagne, Robinson. ** 80,66. 3 0.6 4) Ap'l. JAup. 1, Dec. 1 
third part contains nn Epitome of Chronology & History, a n pra justly bis due. { : Sarid eegeret r, um a0 rm Qo, ** . if i. | ps . 
icti iclionary y te rompleting a work, in the ; . Erie, J.Fuuk, |Mareht.July 1 Nov. on S 20 
Dictionary, and a Dictionary of Law terms, com] yates Domestic French Cookery: chiefly transtated from Sulpice Barue. By 2. Albany. Hawkins ‘© 10,4 10, «© 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
highest degree creditable to the publishef, and useful to the world at, Miss Leslie. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. Henri lV. 7 . ett, | ** 20, ¢* 20, *§ 20 716, 1 ” . 
5 _ : ? 7 . P }. i Tance, *. Fun ). >. e 7 Op 7 96 1 90 
large. This is alittle work intended for the benefit of American Cooks and Q Sully, WoW. Pell 7 Oy bake 7 eae 10 June 1 Oct, 1 Feb. 1 
Boys and Girls Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Nos. 2! tfonsewives, who wish to introduce a French style into their kitchens. | . Francale Ist :. B. Pell 20,¢* 20 ** 90) 9910 *940 °°? se 
w : ice, Wael > i y ‘ } pels - » Rhone. athnwes May 1, Sept.) Jon. || °°20 ''20 = ° 
& 3. J. & JI. Harper. New York. 7 We profess but litte knowledge in the adinirable science of Gourman a 'Fosmees, WR + id ba as iu _. — tniSuly 1 Nov iMar. 
The commendation we. bestowed on the first nnmber of this under- | 4, rie, but have no doubt that the masims in cookery that have attracted | 3. Manchester weiderholdt. « 99. ¢¢ 9) ee an ye 10) 10 
taking, mav be repeated with great justice. A subject has been chosen) yies Leslie's attention, will be practised to advantage. The receipts to | Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
at it ° . y ' — . . + say “7s beds, bedding, wine nd stores of every ription 
thai must interest every javenile reader. ‘* The Swiss family Robinson, | ase the words of the Authoress are rendered intelligible to American hee ee oe aA atest Rony “erctdang ro eT 


or adventures ofa Father and Mother, and four sons, on a desert island,” 


superior in usefulness to the far famed Rebinson Crasoe, and almost as 


entertaining. We are presented with a lengthened detail of the pro 


| : . ‘ ‘ 
ed the plain and the forest, will have dwindled into the merest remnants 











ceedings of a shipwrecked family, who were instructed by that fruitful | field, the poet. The first number contains several very spiriied articles, 
mother— “ Necessity” to atone for misfortune by invention and in-| and the work bids fair to become permanently incorporated with the li- 
+i aud ultimately to triumph over every difficulty that had beer | terature of the country. The article entitled “ Evenings at Saints,” 
thrown in their way. An amusing history is rendered the medium of much | on the plan of the Noctes in Blackwor is very cle 
valuable information, relating to ‘the first prineiples of Natura! History, | a 
4 ap branches of science immediately referring to the business of | New York. 

ife,” and as it supplies youth with an excellent lesson both in duty and| We hav again bee ichte 3 » a 1a ‘Te 
perseverance, mi inculeates the practice of reciprocal bindinoce’ and site Prsiptie isms he Ae Mead Gaeok'aurcteltn oak kak, 
‘the need of mutual dependence, we cannot doubt its favourable recep- | of truth to improbability. 
tion in the little cirele for whom it bas been with so much propriety ling ' 
adapted. 





verly executed. 
Contarint Fleming. By the Author of Vivian Grey. J. & J. Harper, 


s with a charm, and even gives the semblance 
To those who remember the force and spark- 
: character of Vivian Grey, this work will impart a double interest, 
tor independeatly of the romance of the story, it will remind them of the 
Thatcher's Indian Biography. 1 2 vols.: with Engravings—forming literary genius who has before called all the sympathies and the enthu- 

the 45th & 46th vols. of Harper’s Family Library. : 


siasm of their natures into play. Fully equal to each former production, 
There are few subjects in the history of mankind so interesting to the |in brilliant imagination, and felicity of expression 


! in the delineation of 
| Moralist, the Philanthropist, or the Historian, as the records of the great | characier and the description of 


circumstance, Contarini Fleming has 
the originality of the tale, aud the sur- 


‘ which he is engaged. The Court of 
other countries, they have presented to the civilized world innumerable | Sweden is the opening scene, in which anumber of well known charac- 


instances of mental force and bodily prowess that might shame the march |ters are introduced: Venice in its decaying splendour succeeds, and 
of refinement. The Indian annals pourtray examples of heroism, and | Italy, Spain, Turkey, Greece, Syria, 
self-devotion that have never been excelled, of acuteness in device and l remaining acts of the drama. 
skill in exeeution ae surprising as inimitable, and of a rade knowledge in | matis persona, the incidents are wildly and beautifully interesting, aud 
all the circumstances of savage life, that enabled them on many occa- thus the whole is formed as honourable to the mind of the nethuiine 6¢- 
sions to willistand the progress of the white man, and subvert his ablest ceptable to the readers who love to pour o'er 
and sternest purposes. The Race is, however, declining in this country; | miaated pages of Romance.” 

one war-like nation after another is sinking into decay, and buta few | ,,, ; 

| Tales of Glauber Spa. By several Americ ‘ ‘ 
, . : , s f M , American Authors. 2¥ ; 

years, comparatively speaking, and the mighty legions who once tenant- | f { ’ 1 Authors. In2 vols. J. & J. 


Harper, New \ ork—forming the 27th & 28th vols. of the Library ot 
Select Novels. 


| Indian family on the North American Continent. Endowed with a won- | another claim to attention from 
drous sagacity, and in natural resources far excelling the savage tribes of | prising variety of adventures, in 


and Egypt are introduced in the 
A noble range of characters form the dra- 





“the garnitured and illu- 


of their kind. With sich an anticipation, w# have welcomed the work | This work includes vight tales.of pleasing and varied interest, from the 
| before us with unusual regard, and its perusal has satisfied us that in afler- | pens of Miss Sedgwick, Mr. Paulding, and others. Some of Dien tales 
times, it will be looked upon with even more interest than at present, as are excellently told, are full of interest, and are certainly 20 mean ad. 
afaithfal and interesting account of the warrior chiefs, who once main-} dition to the rising literature of the country. , 


tained the majesty of nature in America. 





|., The sketches of character are well drawn in these volumes, and the | NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 

Ships Masters Daysof sailing from  Daysofsatling from 
a : . _- Vew York: 
sy Sir Heury Steuart, Bart. Published by G. Thor-! go.1.ibernia, 

boru and Sous, New York 


event of Indian warfare painted witb a graphic hand. 
"1. OD 9 ete stwerpuod 

The Planters Guide. Maxwell, Jan. 1,May 1,Sepe.t, Feb.t6, JunetG Oct. i6 
4 Roscoe, Rogers, ‘6 By 64 Byatt By nt) 24, 9¢ Bq, 46 a4 


“+ 
| This magnificent work has been brought ont in an Arzerican dress be- 2 Siva ¥ nou, + | Ge vg Mar. l,July 1,Nov. } 
‘ ; ~ Shetheld, Wael stadt, 24, ¢* a4, ** 24, B, 8 Bo wg 
coming its excellence, with large paper, excellent type and beautiful em 3. Pacifve, WU.Waite Feb. tJune 1, Oct. 1, €* 16. oe TR. at 16 
: * } ; 4 .Geo. Washingt: Holdrege se oe e & tt«¢ ‘ ‘ 

i bellishments, Our readers will remember that we have favourably no- ‘ agton, i ve, ’ *, ‘ 21, °* ag,*8 94 
a d ie . : . 3 1. South Americn, Moarshail, *? (2G, 44 BG *9 16, April!,Ang. 1.Dec. 
\ticed the Engtish edition ot this book, and lauded the admirabie author 2.John Jay Hollvegay ‘24, (© 24,6 24, 88 gy, . « @ 

. P P . . . 1.Nori . ‘ ‘ Mt, ‘ ayy P . 

for his seience and sagaecity. It is now at their command, and without sn 4 5 \inerica Mine vs Mur. I July t, Nov. 1, ‘ 4 16, © 16, © 36 

é 7 ¢ : . P 7 . g. pote n Smith, te Ss se f ae 8. ‘ o4, zi 24, 6 94 

, repeating a fortner encomium, we can acvocate its reception into the li- 49 hte ate Sketchlev 6646, 6 16, © 16, May 1,Sep. ddan 1 

brary of every one connected with arboriculture. Its pages are replete =e DIP Nar, $694, ** Q4, ** 24, 8 Bl oe BB, ee Bg 
2 2 ? ' . 3. New York, Hoxie Aprill ,Aug.!.Dee.1 ae | ore weer 
j stione revedinthe st eraceful phrase, fr the earliest ne- s . Aprill, £-',Wec., dy , 

Lwith instruction couveyed inthe most graceful phrase, fromthe ear | 4.Silue Richards, Moldres Co mh ae + & | 06 a écled. Ge oe 
riod of the culture of wood for the purposes of man, to the time when the 2 Vi lonia, Gratis ‘6 16, ** 16, ** 16. June ),Oct. 1,Feb 1 
. . P . : ' ‘ - cintan, Iurris 8 e Q st Og 6s ss ‘s 

}invention for displacing the giantsol the furest as discovered by the author a4, i. =4 Sy b 8 


: : : Passages in the Cabin t 
In former fiines, we scarcely could have tasked imagination so far as to | Guineas 
2 As 


o Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
‘ ing. Wine. amd storesof every deseription. 
| Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Win, and 


jucluding beds,! 
' 


jadmit the possibility of moving an oak of a hundred summers—but this 1. 





itsin Liverpool tetay ! 


. ° tro) at 4 4° y . |° Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Crars i Oo. 
|. 's readily accomplished, with the apparatus of Sir Henry, who, in ad- No. 1 and3, Old Ling Avevts, F. Thompson, 29 Wall-atreet. No. 2 New 
dition to the benefits vie ded to science by his exertions, has peopled the 'ine-—Owners, Wood qud Trimble, abd Sam!. Hieks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line 


} > 4 Obwners ish Grinnell Aé Co. 
jbare plain with tenants, added beanty and interest to the perk and the ; 
glade, and in fact produced as great a change, as talisman ever accom- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


plished. We confess ourselves indebted to Messrs. Thorburn for the Ships. 


| cooks, and practicable with Ameritnn utensils and Ameriean fuel. j 2 1 a b.. Quesnel, Laine. 

: . eg P |} Agentsat New Yo 1. J. Bayd, No. 49, Walls 
North American Magazine. Sherman & Co: Philadelph ) No. 3. Owners C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 4? Broad-Street. Agent, J. 
| This isa new monthly Periodical, and is, we believe, edited by Mr. Fatr- E. Boyd, No. 19 Wail-st, Cousigueesat Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co 
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